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“ Why?” asked Mr F. 

** Because,” said the officer, ‘‘ Christ said his kingdom 
was not of this world.” 

“ Has noone a right to vote,” asked Mr. F., “unless 
he belongs to the of Satan?” 


Omer 


One day at dinner, Smith—we are too indignant to say 
the Reverend Sydney Smith—was dining at Highgate, 
where he met with the rector of Hornsby, who was very 
learned, very rich and very religious. The rector, like a 
= man as he was, reflected severely upon the improvi- 

nce of the poor, and also upon their increasing num- 
bers, which he considered a great evil. He weane up his 
diatribe by saying: 
lati That the great evil of the day was the surplus popu- 

ion. 

“I quite agree with you,” retorted the profane Smit 
“the surplice population is becoming a grat evil.”’ ” 


eee 


A woman is always at the bottom of trouble. You re- 
member the story of the Shah of Persia. When he was 
told that # workman had fallen from a ladder, he called 


out: 

‘* Who is she? who is she?” 

‘ Please your majesty, ’tis a he.”’ 

“Nonsense!” said the shah, ‘‘there’s never an acci- 
dent without a woman; who is she?”’ 

The was right; the man had fallen from his lad- 
der because he was at a woman in a window op- 
mt Many & man does this in other countries besides 





A touching Ditty in Prose.—When Seth got home from 
mackereling, he sought his Sarah Ann, and found that 
she, the heartless one, found another man. And 
then most awful tight he got, and so he went away, and 
bound himself to cut live oak in Florida. He ptned upon 
the live oak lands, he murmured in the glades; his axe 
grew heavy in his hands all in the wild wood shades. 
Mosquitoes bit him everywhere, no comfort did he get, 
and 0, how terribly he’d swear whenever he'd get bit. 
At last despairing of relief, and wishing himself dead, he 
went into the woods apiece and chopped off his own head. 


eal 





“Tl have it in both of em. And will you please put 
acorkin them? Can’t you send it home, ‘cause I'm go 
ing another way?” 

** Well, where is your cent?” 

** Mother says as how you must charge it." 


wenn 


Old Roger was visiting a friend who had a remarkably 
fine little girl, about three years old, famous for smart 
sayings. As usual, she was shown off before our esteemed 


“* What is papa?’’ said the “ lent,” in order to draw 
out the precocious reply. — 

“ Papa’s a humbug,”’ said the juvenile. 

‘I declare,” said old Roger, ‘‘ I never in my life saw so 
young a child with so mature a judgment.” 

A letter was advertised in the post-office list and ad- 
dressed ‘‘ To the Prettiest Lady in New York.” No less 
than seven hundred and sixteen ladies are said to have 
applied in one day for the golden letter, and the gallant 





dispenser of ts doux at the ladies’ window was re- 
moved to the New York Hospital in a state of mind bor- 
dering on d duced by the bination of 





s P y 
loveliness to which he was exposed. 


The love of fun is not unknown amongst the serious- 
looking Chinamen. An English storekeeper, wishing to 
his articles in the Chinese language, engaged a 
Chivaman to paint him a sign. It did not auswer expec- 
tation, for the only perceptible effect it had ov the Chi- 
nese was to excite a grin. 
lation in English, and found it to be as follows: ‘* Don’t 
buy anything here—storekeeper a rogue 

Scene in a Newspaper Office.—Advertiser—I have a pig 
vot strayed avay; what do you charge to put him in the 
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Nerk—It will depend on the size, or the number of 


words we use. 
Advertiser—Is it the size? Well, then, Jimmy Smith 
ged but a quarter to put his horse in, and surely a pig 
not so big as a horse. 


SNS NNN ee eee ee 


Said Brown, the trader, to a customer, ‘An acquain- 
tance of mine smuggled a lot of otto of rose, the other 
day, in a belt about his person.”’ 

** How did he escape detection by the officers ?"’ inquired 
the customer. 

* Why,” replied Brown, ‘“‘ I suppose they thought he 
hadn’t oughter (otto!).”” 

RA ADA SAMA Ae anne 

One of our correspondents has a bright little girl, just 
learning to talk, who is destined to be a poetess. Some 
of her sayings we have already chronicled. Here is the 
last—a bobolink came and sang on a tree near the win- 
dow. She was much delighted, and asked: 

**Who makes he sing so sweet, mother?—do he eat 
Slowers?” 

Ween eee reeves 

Young Dumas was recently invited toa quiet dinner, by 
a lady, with the assurance that he would not be annoyed 
by company. He found only an artillery officer present. 
At the dessert, the lady could not resist the desire to ask 
Damas to give them the plot of his new piece. ‘‘ As soon 
as monsieur shall! have fired off a cannon I will begin.” 


A darkie having been to California, thus speaks of his 
introduction to San Francisco: ‘‘ As soon as dey landed 
in de ribbar, dar moufe began to water to be on land, and 
as soon as dey waded to de shore, dey didn’t see any goold, 
but dey found such a large supply of noffen to eat, dat 
dar gums cracked like baked clay in a brick-yard.” 


SR ee erent 


The man who pushes aside the paper with his first sip 
of coffee, and says, ‘there is nothing in it,’’ and who 
turns up his nose at typographical blunders, might find 
a profitable exercise in trying to make a paper of his own 
some evening, and then get the candid opinion of his 
friends upon its merits. 


SN eee 


It is the height of folly fora half dozen brothers, four 
uncles, and a gray-headed father trying to stop 4 young 
girl from getting married te the man she loves, and who 
loves her—just as if rope-ladders were out of date, and all 
the horses in the world spavined. 


NESS eee ee 


A Williamsburgh liquor dealer has a sign out, an- 
pouncing * Rum, Gin, Brandy and pure spirits for sale 
at fifty cents a gallon” Some enterprising tin-man 
might do a good business by establishing a depot for the 
manufacture of sheet-iron throats, next door. 

March of Knowledge.—Verbatim.—8 Sep. 41. Post- 
mark, Truro.—‘* A Cottager would thavk the writer off 
the * Gardener's Gazette ’ to inform what roman leters 
are. I do exhibit at the Shaw and must give my private 
mark in roman letters and | don’t know what they are.’ 
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DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long eetablished and well known weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a ‘‘ household word” from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the firéside of rich ana pour, iu town and 
couutry, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

(O> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super royal pages 

01> It is devoted to news, taies, poems, stories of the 

veries, miscellany, wit and humor 

(> It is earefully edited by M. M. Ballon, who has 
sixteen years of editorial experience in Boston. 

>> It contains in its large, well ated and deeply inter- 
estin, not one vul, word or line. 

it numbers anuer its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country. 

(> Its taies, while they absorb the reader, cultivate 8 
taste for all that is and beautiful in humanity. 

0 It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable. 

QG> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from p_litics and all jarring 
topics, its object being to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 
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RED CROSS AND THE CRESCENT. 
A Story of Boston Bay and the Mcditerrancan, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BOSTON HARBOR, THE WHALEBOAT.—DIAMOND 
CUT DIAMOND. THE SQUALL. THE RESCUE. 

Leavine awhile Mrs. Gordon to her secret 
heart trials, we hasten to record an adventure of 
her sons, possibly fraught with fature consequen- 
ces of importance. An allusion was made in a 
previous chapter to the facts, that their father 
had given them a boat and instructed them in the 
principles and practice of boat-sailing. This 
boat had two large sprit-suils, was ballasted with 
large water-breakers, so that, in case of accident, 
they might float if she filled, and not sink her, 
like iron ballast; had a tub of whaleline which 
answered for anchoring-gear, a harpoon, whale- 
lances, lantern, candles, bread-keg, in a word 
every appliance appertaining to a pleasure-boat. 
The old seaman had in fact fitted her up so 
thoroughly, that, supposing the posribility of a 
whale coming into our waters, she was in con- 
dition to attack. It. was only after many excur- 
sions in command of her, joining theory to prac- 
tice, that old Captain Gordon abandoned her to 
her young owners. 

It may be readily imagined that they took 
great delight in their possession. No seaman 
making his first voyage as captain in command 
of a clipper ship ever felt more exultation, than 
did the Gordons when they first stood off, owners 
and officers of their whaleboat. Confident in 
their skill, they preferred riding the dark rolling 
waters of the outer bay when the wind was fresh, 
to the quieter amusement of sailing in the har- 
bor, and would stand boldly out to sea at times 
when more quiet skippers were hugging the shore, 
or cruising under the lee of the island. 

They were familiar with every headland of the 
coast for miles, and knew every legend connect- 
ed with the various green or rocky inlets that 
guard our shore. Many atime the lounger at 
Nahant, sweeping the horizon with his glass from 
the rocky headland behind the hotel, might have 
seen their light craft dancing over the waters like 
@ creature of the element. Familiar were they 
with calm and storm ; with the angry roar of the 
sea when it dashed itself on the brown rocks 
beneath a black and lurid sky, and with its play- 
ful murmur, as its ripples melted in foam and 
music on the golden sand-beach. 

Ona fine Saturday afternoon, not long after 
the events recorded in our last chapter, having 
departed from their general rule, they were glid- 
ing up the harbor, before a light easterly breeze, 
and had just passed the end of Long Wharf, when 
a ship’s boat, with two lugsails aud a jib, sheered 
almost alongside of them, as if to test their rate 
ofsailing. The movements of this craft of course 
attracted the attention of the Gordons. After 
noting the build and rig of the boat, they glanced 
at those on board. The tiller was in the hand 
ofa dark-featured and gentlemanly personage, 
and in the stern sheets sat a somewhat younger 
man of lighter complexion, but bearing a strong 
family reseniblance to the other, and two young 
ladies of exquisite beauty, whom Paul Gordon 
fancifully compared to Day and Night. One 
with tresses black as the raven’s wing, the other 
decked with curls bright as the gold that fell in 
Danae’s lap. On the thwart amidship sat a fitter 
image of Night, a jet-black negro, muscular and 
clean limbed, and motionless as a statue carved 
mebony. Not to make an unnecessary mystery 
of this boat’s crew, we will mention (the Gor- 
dons did not discover it till long afterwards) that 
they were Captain Richard Burke and his brother 
Harry, and the two young ladies sisters, Susan 
and Mary Bligh. The ‘negro, who was a full- 
blooded African, was Captain Burke’s servant. 

“Young men,” said the captain, as the ship’s 
boat neared, “your whaleboat sails well; I see 
she draws ahead of us.” 

“There is little wind, sir,” replied Rupert, 
modestly. ‘Perhaps with « breeze, you would 
soon show us a clean pair of heels.”” 

“ Clean pair of heels—eh?”’ echoed the cap- 
tain, “that phrase has a nautical smack. Pray, 
My man, can you tell me the difference between 
the cook’s tormentors and the cat harpings ?” 

“ Yes, sir; the difference between them is the 
distance.” 





Captain Burke bit his lip ; his interlocutor was 
evidently not the g n he had thought him. 

Meanwhile Rupert brought the boat to the wind, 
with the intention of separating her from the 
ship’s boat, but Captain Burke immediately fol- 
lowed suit,'‘and in’ a few seconds was alongside 
again. By a flaw from the East Boston shore, 
the captain dodged to windward of the whale- 
boat, and kept edging down upon her in such a 
manner that she must, if not soon extricated by 
a skilfal manceuvre, either run foul of the ship’s 
boat or the vessels lying at the ends of the 
wharves, and perhaps bring up eventually athwart 
hawse. As the wind was quite light, the ship’s 
boat had the advantage, because she becalmed 
her rival’s sails. 








| roared through their branches. ‘The cattle ran 
| to and fro in their pastures in terror. Now and 
then vivid zigzag flashes of lightning rent the 
bosom of the clouds, disclosing cavern within cay- 
ern of vapor, and almost blinding the eye of the 
observer, while distant thunder broke upon the 
ear like the rumble of remote artillery. The 
river, black as night, was strangely agitated, and 
the waves rose and fell with a dreary and fore- 
boding sound. 

“Look astern!” cried Rupert. “A squall is 
almost updn us! See how the trees bend and the 
dust flies! Roll up the sails, and down with the 
masts at once! We have not a single moment 
to lose !” : 

Hardly had these orders been executed, before 
the ship’s boat with the sails wing and wing came 
flying past them. 

“For Heaven’s sake !”’ shouted Rupert. “‘ Take 
in your sails and down with your masts, or you 
will be capsized. Look astern !”” 

‘White-livered land-lubber!” said Captain 
Burke, with a sneer. ‘Do you think I'm afraid 


a boat 2” 

But the echo of his contemptuous sneer had 
hardly died away before a terrific squall, accom- 
panied by lightning, thunder and rain, burst 
upon his boat, and in an instant she was bottom 
up. 

“Pass the anchor aft, Paul! Quick, dear 
brother, quick! We mustn’t fall to leeward of 
them. Bend on the whaleline! Well done! 





Heave overboard! Ease her—she drags! Give 


of a puffof wind? Who taught you to manage | 


| ed in terrents ; and the day was darkened almost 
| Into night. 

| « Where are you, Paul?” cried Rupert, in an 
agony of despair, as he took a turn around the 
loggerhead, unable to haul the boat another inch 
astern. A welcome voice responded to the wild 
appeal. 

“ Here, brother,”’ shouted Paul., ‘I am safe, 
and the lady, too. I have hold of the whaleline, 
haul her in.” 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

The request did not need to be repeated. Paul 
had grappled the line under water, and had 
hauled himself and his fair burthen close to the 
stern of the boat. 

“ Where are the men?” cried Paul, the mo- 
ment he was inboard. 

“You look after the ladies, Paul, and I'll look 
after the men. The negro has them both to the 
leeward of the boat. Heavens! how it rains! I’m 
almost blind !”” 

Rupert reeved ous line, until he had hooked 
| the boat, and then, with the aid of the negro, 
succeeded in hauling the gentlemen in, but not 
| without great difficulty. The whaleboat’s pain- 
| ter, with a running bowline, was passed first over 
| the captain, by his devoted servant, and when 
| he was safe, the same service was performed for 
his brother, the negro being the last to consult 
his own safety. And hardly had the faithful 
| fellow recovered breath, before he set to work to 
| bale the water from the boat which was nearly 
| half full. 
| Fortunately Rupert hada small liquor flask, 








“ Paul,” said Rupert, pointing to the foresail. 
In an instant Paul let go the sheet and un- 


spritted it, before the captain observed the move- | 


ment, and the whaleboat soon dropped astern, 
when she was hove about and headed down 


stream. The manwuvre was finely executed, to | 
the evident chagrin of the captain, who, before he | 


could follow, found his rival on his weather-bow 
with a good breeze. But follow he did, and in a 
few moments ranged alongside of her to lee- 
ward. 

Rupert, determined to be rid of him if possible, 
again dropped astern, up helm, spread his sails 
wing and wing, and stood up the harbor. The 
captain followed in the same style, but the breeze 
freshening, the whaleb gained about twice 
her length, and, seeing that she was still pursued, 
Rupert ran up the Mystic River. 

“ What does the fellow want?” said he, fierce- 
ly, addressing his brother. 

“Just to show off his seamanship at your ex- 
pense. He handles a boat pretty well in light 
winds, and egad ! he seems to be proud of it.” 

The wind had now gradually freshened to a 
strong breeze, and the whaleboat ran away from 
her opponent hand over hand, but the latter con- 
tinued the chase almost to Medford. Here Ru- 





stream, but he had to manceuvre adroitly to 
avoid the captain, who tried hard to run into the 
whaleboat. 

Suddenly the wind changed to the west. The 
sky darkened rapidly, and huge masses of black 
clouds, shouldering each other over the hills, 
spread a wavy pall over the blue sky, and seemed 
to threaten rain. The dust swept down the 
country roads on either side in eddying whirls, 


and the trees groaned and tossed as the wind | of a heavy battery in action. The rain descend- 


THE SQUALL AND THE RESCUE. 


Slack ! 


| more line! 
| on!” 


Pay out now! Hold 


| He saw at a glance that his own boat must be 
anchored by the stern, for if anchored by the bow, 
when she swung broadside to the squall, she 
would capsize; and he also knew that if his boat 
fell to leeward, it would be impossible to render 
assistance to the sufferers. 

As the whaleboat wis drifting to leeward, Ru- 
pert saw something white struggling under the 
black water, and motioning to Paul to pay out 
line, he sheered the boat with an oar towards it, 


was the form of Susan Bligh. Tenderly he 
lifted the cold and lifeless figure from the angry 
waters and laid it in the bottom of the boat. 

“Aft, brother, aft!” shouted Paul. “Give a 
tug on the line! There she is! It is too late— 
but yet—one effort to save her !” 


hauled the boat to windward in spite of the 
| furious squall. 

“I have her!” cried Panl, as he rose to the 
surface, and shook the water from his hair. 
“ Reach out an oar!” Bathe sank again before | 
he could say more, and before the assistance he 
solicited could avail him. 

Meanwhile the squall increased in violence: 
the flashes of lightning were incessant, and the 
| peals of thunder mingled over head like the roar 


and fortunately made fast.with a boathook. It | 


With these incoherent words the younger Gor- | 
don plunged overboard and swam under water. | 
Rupert gazed after him for a moment with a | 
shudder ; but reflecting that it was still slack | gentle breeze, and borne by the ebbing tide, the 
water, and knowing Paul to be an excellent | whaleboat with her precious freight soon reached 
| swimmer, he regained his~ self-possession, and | 
pert hove about and commenced working down | 





kept on board to be used only in exigencies like 


| the present, and its contents were now employed 
Such were Rupert’s rapid orders, obeyed with | 
| a will, and which he aided to carry out himself. | 


in reviving the rescued persons. The ladies, the 
innocent victims of Captain Burke’s proud reck- 
lessness, received the earliest attentions, and it 
was with a thrill of joy that the two gallant 
brothers beheld them fix their eyes on their de- 
liverers. The first glance of intelligence and 
gratitude amply repaid all the perils they had 
braved in their behalf. As for Captain Burke 
and his brother, they were both severely cut on 
the head and arms by the iron ballast and oars 
which had fallen on them when their boat cap- 
sized. Rupert bound up their wounds, while 
Paal steered the boat, addressing, from time to 
time, courteous words of sympathy and encour- 
agement to the ladies, who, too weak to sit up, 
still reclined in the bottom of the boat. 

In an hour the squall had passed away, the 
atmosphere was clear and ¢ool, and as the glo- 
rious san again shone forth on land and water, a 
gorgeous rainbow reared its colored arch on the 
retiring clouds. A more beantiful afternoon 
could not have been desired. Gliding before a 


Long Wharf. 

Upon their arrival, the negro procured a car- 
riage,and thanking the Gordons for their kindness 
(he was the only one who had sufficient presence 
of mind to acknowledge the debt of gratitade), 
directed the coachman where to drive, and thys 


| they separated. Neither of the Burkes had 


spoken a word from the time of their rescue. 
They appeared perfectly bewildered, and were 
faint from loss of blood. The ladies, too, had 
only replied in monosyllables to the questions 
addressed to them. Scarcely conscious of the 


feverish dream. 

After seeing the ladies and their companions 
disposed of, Rupert and Paul returned in the 
whaleboat w the scene of the disaster, towed the 
ship’s boat ashore, and put her to rights. The 
name on her stern showed that she belonged to 
the brig, “‘ Phantom of the Sea,” of Boston. The 
Phantom of the Sea was a beautiful craft, and 
lay at the end of one of the North End wharves. 
Hither the young men towed her and left her in 
charge of the ship-keeper. ‘Two shawls and some 
other articles of dress, the Gordons on their re- 
turn home, gave into charge of their mother to 
be dried and put to rights. 


CHAPTER V. 
CONTAINING MATTERS NOT TO BE PASSED OVER. 


Wuen the Misses Bligh entered their father’s 
house in Colonnade Row, they were received by 
the housekeeper, Mrs. Brown, who held up her 
hands and uttered many exclamations of sur- 
prise and horror at the plight in which they ap- 


Susan Bligh imposed silence at once on the 
good woman, while she ushered them to the 
room occupied by the girls in common, and then, 
while she assisted in disrobing them, in a very 
few words recounted the disaster, charging her 
to keep it a secret from their father for the 
present. 

“‘Mary and I must tell him the story in our 
own way,” said Susan. “And now, my good 
soul, as we are quite too much exhausted to ap- 
pear at the supper-table, you will bring us up 
some tea, and I have no doubt a night’s reat will 
restore our color and spirits.” 

The apology of a trifling indisposition satisfied 
Mr. Bligh, who took his tea alone, and the two 
locked in each other’s arms. The agitating scenes 
of the afternoon were reproduced in their slum- 
ber with great vividness—the storm, the wreck 
and the rescue, and we may be sure that the 
images of the gallant youths who prevented the 
catastrophe from being a futal one, were not omit- 
ted on the canvass of memory. 

William Bligh, Esq., the father of these ladies, 
was an enterprising merchant of great wealth, 
which was also the position of Joseph Burke, the 
father of the two gentlemen introduced in the last 
chapter. They had been friends for more than 
twenty years, and hence the intimacy of their 
families. Captain Richard Burke, although 
quite a young man, had followed the sea for 
seven years, four of which he had passed in com- 
mand of the “‘ Phantom of the Sea,” which had 
been built for him by his father. He enjoyed a 
fair reputation asa sailor and a man. His 
brother Harry, who two or three years young- 
er, assisted his father in the counting-room, and 
occasionally went to sea as supercargo. 

A closer union of the two families by matri- 
mony was an event which both parents contem- 
plated and d with pl , from the 
growing intimacy of the young people, and yet 
no word on the subject had been interchanged. 
They were coutent tw let the affair take its course, 
well knowing that parental iyterference, pro or 
con, is rarely p ive of beneticial results in 
affairs of the heart. Such was the condition of 
things before the accident. 

Mr. Bligh, the morning after the boating ex- 
cursion, sat listening wih profound jon to 
the murrative of the two girls, occasionally inter- 
rupting them by brief exclamations or comments. 
The color forsook his cheeks and his eyes were 
often dimmed with tears as he thought of the 
peril of his darlings. Their statement was clear 
and dispassionate. He revolved it im bis mind, 
and then exclaimed : 
“This was ill done of Dick Burke. He for- 
got the priceless value of the freight he carried. 
His behaviour was unworthy of a gentleman and 
@seaman. His contest with this whaleboat was 
undignitied, to say the least; and then, after the 
warning of the stranger, to continue to carry on 
sail, was sheer midsummer madness. But I 
shall give him a piece of my mind, as soon as I 
see bim.”” 
“ No, no, father,” said Sasan. 
now.” 
“What! is he to escape blameless ? 
next time he takes you in his boat—” 
“ Sister Susan and I will sever sail with him 
again,” said Mary. 
“I trust not,” said Mr. Bligh. “If I thought 
you were imprudent enough to think of such s 
thing, I should exercise my authority and posi- 
tively forbid it.” 
“ No need of your vew,” «uid Susan, smiling 
‘Bat the young men—the gallant fellows who 
saved you, my children! You have their 
” 
“No, sir—they did no give their names. 
They took leave of us respectfully, after secing us 
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into our carriage.” 








perils they had survived, they seemed to be ina gay 
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“Noble fellows! how shall I ever repay them ? 
But rest assured, my dear girls, I shall leave no 
stone unturned to discover their names and their 
circumstances. If they need help, they shall 
have it; if not, they shall receive my most grate- 
ful acknowledgments.” 

And full of these ideas, Mr. Bligh rose from 
the breakfast-table, and took his departare for 
his store. 

About twelve o’clock the young ladies were 
summoned to the drawing-room, and there found 
Captain Burke and his brother, who had called 
to pay their respects and inquire after the health 
of the ladies. They were received with icy cold- 
ness, and the apologies the captain tendered for 
his almost fatal rashness gave so little satisfac- 
tion, that after a brief interview, constrained and 
unpleasant, the gentlemen took their departure. 

The two brothers walked along the lower mall 
towards Park Street in silence. At last Captain 
Burke spoke : 

“A very pleasant predicament, truly! One 
day fair weather and the next squalls. I had 
thought of proposing in due form before I went 
to sea again, but now you see the thing’s impos- 
sible. Susan harbors malice, and her sister sus- 
tains her.” 

“Say rather a just resentment for your inde- 
fensible conduct.” 

“Come, come,” said the captain, angrily. 
“Don’t talk to me in that strain. I can bear 
fault-finding in a woman—’tis her prerogative to 
scold, but not from you. I feel badly enough 
without added aggravation.” 

“TI had no thought of aggr 
you were in the wrong, brother.” 

“O, I was indeed !’” 

“You were. Your vanity and rashness nearly 
cost our lives.” 

“What an original discovery! Perhaps you'll 
favor me with a repetition, for fear I forget it ? 
Bat this is idle talk. Let us speak of something 
more to the purpose. How I should like to meet 
those young fellows of the whaleboat!”” 

“So should I! to reward them as they 
deserve.” 

“And TI should like to reward them, as they 
deserve,” replied the captain, with marked em- 
phasis. ‘They should sow as they have reaped. 
Iam always ready to pay my debts, and the 
man who comes between me and my mistress 
merits peculiar remembrance.” 

“ But for the exertions of those two young 
men, brother, where should we be at this 
moment ?” 

“Exploring the contents of Davy Jones’s 
locker, I suppose,” replied Captain Burke. “ But 
where are we now? In the ill graces of two of 
the loveliest and richest girls in Boston! and for 
my part, I’d rather be feeding the fishes in the 
bay than have my hopes in life crushed forever. 
I tell you that Susan Bligh, all the time she was 
speaking and looking daggers at me just now, 
was thinking of that young adventurer who had 
the exquisite pleasure and the high honor of lift- 
ing her fair form from the river. Trust me, I 
have learned to read women’s hearts.” 

“And you think that these strangers will carry 
off the girls from us?” 

“No, Harry Burke; I think no such thing. At 
least, I know that no man shall cross my path 
and boast of it. I would crash him under my 
armed heel, as I would a serpent. For you, if 
you choose to brook a rival, you can do so.” 

“You are exciting yourself needlessly,” said 
Harry. ‘We may never see or hear of these 
young men.” : 

“You think—well, I wish I was as verdant as 
you are! I tell you, Harry, they will be sure to 
turn up and present their claims—either for the 
old man’s money, or the gratitude of his daugh- 
ters—or both.” 

“T think you misjudge. To me they had the 
air of well-bred gentlemen, and certainly they 
behaved as such.” 

“Hang it! leave the girls to sound their 
praises!” said the captain. ‘I’ve no relish for 
them.” 

“Well, what do you ~— to do?” 

“‘O, nothing particular. Ican discover my 
man, I shall probably give a gentle hint of the 
danger he runs in running athwart my hawser. 
But we can do little more than wait. They will 
make their appearance in a few days, or never. 
In the meantime we will see if the girls continue 
coy and cold. In that case, as the Phantom of 
the Sea will soon spread her wings again, I shall 
be off for blue water. And you had better go 
with me. A trip to the tropics is no disagreeable 
diversion, and the girls will miss us and welcome 
us back with open arms. Then we’ll make sail 
in company for the port of matrimony, and all 
will end well. What think you of the plan?” 

«I approve it heartily.” 





ing you. But 





Full of gratitude to the deli 3 of his daugh- 
ters, Mr. Bligh inserted an advertisement in the 
papers, stating that if the two gentlemen who had 
conferred such obligations on him would call at 
his counting-room, they would hear of something 
to their advantage ; but the only answer he re- 
ceived, was the return of the shawls, accompanied 
by avery brief, anenymous note, to the effect that 
a good action was its own reward. Captain 
Burke also advertised, but received no answer 
whatever. Dissatisfied with the laconic note he 
had received, Mr. Bligh employed several men 
to search for the whaleboat and ascertain to whom 
she belonged, but without success, for Rupert, 
anticipating inquiry, housed her for the season, 
and gave up his excursions on the water. 

Captain Burke and his brother called daily on 
the Blighs, but they were d with i i 
coldness, and resolved to try the effect of a few 
months’ absence. Accordingly they sailed one 
fine day in the Phantom of the Sea. The cap- 
tain left his black servant behind him with cer- 
tain instructions, which the faithful fellow prom- 
ised to obey to the letter. 

It was the first time he had ever been separated 
from his master, and as he stood upon the end of 
Long Wharf and watched the lessening sails of 
the brig, as she glided down the sunshipy bay, 
before a fair and freshening breeze, his heart 
swelled within. No more beautiful craft ever 
sailed out of Boston harbor. Even a landsman 





raking spars, and the delicate tracery of her cor- 
dage, without a thrill of delight, while the sea- 
men who could appreciate the absolute perfection 
of her model and rig, gazed on her, spell-bound 
in admiration. 

“Dat air,” said the black aloud, “am de 
beantifullest craft dat ever float in dis water or 
any udder on de world—and I’d jest like to see 
de man dat’s says de contrairy.” 

He looked around him defiantly—but he had 
only echoed the general sentiment of the specta- 
tors, and so he walked slowly away, heavy- 
hearted at being separated from the brig and the 
captain that he loved so dearly. 





CHAPTER VI. 


RENCONTRE WITH THE BLACK. SEADEIFT’S 
STORY. THE MEETING. AN OFFER REFUSED. 


Ar quite an early hour of the day, when few 
people were stirring, a chaise with the top thrown 
back, drawn by a strong and spirited black horse, 
was slowly passing St. Paul’s Church, in Tre- 
mont Street. In the vehicle were Captain Gor- 
don’s two sons, and they were on their way to 
Dorchester. They were preparing to turn down 
into West Street (a large garden then occupied 
the site of the present brick block), when Rupert, 
who was driving, was obliged to pull up his horse 
suddenly to avoid running over a tall, stout negro, 
who was crossing without noticing the approach- 
ing of the vehicle. At the sound of the voice 
which bid him “look out ;” the negro suddenly 
turned, and casting one keen glance at the spokes- 
man and his companion, suddenly rushed up to 
the side of the chaise. The young men on their 
part had as instantly recognized Captain Burke’s 
black servant. 

“So, young gen’lemen, dare you be. A long 
starn chase; but somehow I tought I’d over- 
haul you at last. You know me—eh? Tom 
Seadrift’s my name—at least in dis country. 
What may yours be?” 

“Tt can’t be of any consequence to you,” an- 
swered Rupert. 

“‘ Maybe, young gemmen, maybe. You saved 
my life.” 

‘(As I would have done any one’s. Can I do 
anything else for you ?” 

“Tell, tell me who you be?” persisted the 
black. 

“It is no matter,” said Ruperts 

“Dere’s dem dat must and will know,” said 
the black. 

“ Let them find out if they can. They wont 
learn it from us. Now stand back, my good fel- 
low—we're in a hurry.” 

‘You shan’t go on,” said the negro, firmly, 
taking the horse by the bridle; “until you’ve 
answered my question.” 

“Hey-day ! that’s a high tone to take,” said 
Rupert, getting angry at the fellow’s pertinacity. 
“Let go my horse’s head.” 

“T shall not.” 

“ He bites.” 

“Let ’um bite,” said the black, sullenly. 
“ Your names?” 

“Stand back!” said Rupert, rising in the 
chaise—“ or I wont be answerable for the con- 
sequences. Let go the bit there.” 

“T tell youl will not!” said the black, fiercely. 

Rupert’s lash waved a moment in the air and 
then descended on his horse’s neck. The ani- 
mal reared high in the air, lifting the negro from 
his feet, and then, the moment his forefeet struck 
the ground, dashed forward, shaking off the grasp 
of the black, who staggered across to the mall, 
and whirling round the corner of West Street, 
disappeared with the chaise. 

“Avast there, shipmate!” said a sailorly- 
looking man, with iron-gray hair, who seized the 
negro by the collar, and probably kept him from 
falling. ‘Stand up! can’t ye? what’s the 
matter with you—can’t you carry sail?” 

“Let me go!” said the black, fiercely—‘I 
must run arter dat ere chaise.” 

“You might as well make chase after the 
Flying Dutchman,” said the stranger, with a 
hoarse laugh. ‘‘ Why, man, you’ve lost your 
reckoning.” 

“T’d give ten dollars to know who was in dat 
chaise,” said the black. 

“Would you?” replied the other. ‘“ Well, 
you must have plenty of shot in your locker. 
What if I could tell you the names of the lub- 
bers ?” 

You?” 

“Ay. Don’t open your eyes so big. Which 
way were you going?” 

“‘ Souf end.” 

“Well, ’spose you ’bout ship, and make sail 
with me. I’m bound in the opposite direction. 
You know Nix Sparbolt’s ?” 

“I been dare.” 

“ Well—there’s where Iam going. Will you 
come ?” 

“ Jest tell me wat you know ’bout dem young 
fellers ?”” 

“ That will come afterwards.” 

No more words were exchanged until the two 
chance companions were seated alone in the 
little back room which we have already described. 

“Now,” said the black’s companion, after 
they had been served with liquor. ‘“‘ My name’s 
Mark Redland. I’ve followed the sea, as you 
may happen to guess by my toggery and my 
lingo. I'm looking out for a mate’s berth, but 
times are dull, and chances few. That’s all you 
need toknow about me. Now who and what are 
you?” 

“I was chrissend Tom Seadrift,”’ said the 
black, “ by de man dat has de best right to gib 
me a name.” 

“And who might that have been ?”” 

“ Captain Richard Burke, ob de Phantom ob 
de Sea.” 

“The Phantom of the Sea! Ay, I've heard 
of her and seen her; she’s the neatest craft that 
swims the ocean.” 

“You may say that. I’ve knowed her since 
her keel was laid—she’s been my cradle, and I 
hope ahe’ll be my coffin. When de Phantom go 
down, Tom Seadrift no care to lib longer.” 

“‘ But she cleared the other day for Cienfuegos. 
How came you ashore ?” 





could not behold her graceful hall, her slender 


“ By de cap’n’s orders. If Captain Burke was 


to tell me to jump into a furnace—I’d do it sure.” 
“Humph! you must have strong reasons for 
your devotion ?” 

“He saved my life.” 

“He did?” 

“Ay, massa; he picked me up, when I was 
floatin’ on de wide Atlantic, most exhausted.” 

“ How did you come there?” 

“T tell you, massa, me Dahomey nigger.” 

“Ay, well—I’ve heard of that place. Nice 
place to live in, it must be.” 

“Dahomey great country,” said the black. 
“De men and women boff brave. De king be a 
king, massa. When he go to war, ten tousand 
women march to battle wid him. When he 
make prisoners, dey die, allob ’em. You ought 
to see de palace. All round about de aparang de 
white skulls grinning on the top ob poles. My 
fadder was a great man in Dahomey, a Yavogan.” 

“Well, how came you to leave, if you were 
the son of a chief?” asked Mark Redland, with 
some slight interest in the black’s story. 

“Ttell you, Massa Redland. In Dahomey 
we hab de fetish-serpent—beautiful, wid gold and 
green scales. Odder snakes we kill—but de 
fetish-serpent—you kill him, Dahomey man kill 
you. One day I say to myself—‘Sady Aboo,’ 
dat my Dahomey name—‘ you coward ! why no 
kill fetish-serpent?? So I kilt de fetish-serpent. 
When he dead, I sorry, you better believe. Dey 
seize me—shut me up in bamboo hut. Dere all 
day—hear the tam tam beat, and de bells ring, 
and de people shouting. Den dey bring brush- 
wood, log-wood, light-wood pile all up round de 
hut. AndI peak troo de crack—dare I see um 
with spears and swords and gun, all ready to 
shoot me, stab me, if Icumout. Dende priests 
cuss me, and de people cuss me—my own fadder 
cuss me, and ebbry body cuss me. More tam- 
tam! more bell! Den dey light de fire. Soon 
I hear de flames crackle and I feel ’em too. Ole 
cutlass lay in de corner ob de hut. Hab one try 
for life, any how. I scape out ob de hut. Bet- 
ter be killed fighting den burn alive. I cut my 
way troo ’em, right and left—take to de woods 
and run—de briers tear me—de blood flow— 
nebber mind—I got clear. Bime-by I lay down 
on de moss an leaves. I hear de lion roar—can’t 
help it—full asleep. Sleep long, you’d better 
beliebe. When I wake, somebody shake me by 
de arm. I sprang up—I tink dem Dahomey 
men got me. Worse luck! Dere was a band 
ob de Maquis, deadly enemies. Fust I tink dey 
kill and eat me. Nosuchting. Dey take me 
to de coast vid odder brack men—sell us toa 
slaver. Stowed way under hatches, make sail in 
de Yankee clipper bound for Cuba. Bime-by— 
bang! bang! Johnny Bull cruiser overhaul de 
slaver. Two shots hull her below de water- 
mark. All on deck! ebery man for hisself! 
schooner sinking! Short of irons—so I habnone 
on. Nightfall, dark—blowing great guns. I 
went overboard. What became ob de rest, 
nebber know. I was clinging to a floating spar, 
alone most breafless, when Cap’n Burke pick me 
up—take me ’bourd—carry me to Bos’on. Hab 
sailed wid him ebber since. Now you know all 
T hab to tell, old hoss.”’ 

Such was the black’s story told in his singular 
phraseology, his broken dialect being mixed with 
occasional nautical terms. 

“A pretty fair yarn,” said Redland. “But 
you haven’t explained yet why the Phantom of 
the Sea sailed without you? It may be none of 
my business, and you can tell me or not, as you 
like, but if you want to obtain information of me, 
you can do so by showing me your sailing orders.” 

The black paused a moment in doubt, and 
then said: ‘ Well, p’rhaps it don’t matter much, 
here goes.” 

Thereupon he recounted the boating adventure, 
with which our readers are already acquainted. 

At its conclusion, he added : 

“ Cap’n Burke has see’im heart on findin’ out 
whose dese young men be.” 

“To reward them ?” 

“TI can’t tell. Speck he no lub ’em too well. 
’Cause why? Ebber since dat affair dose two 
young ladies no kind to Captain Burke and he 
brudder—most like fall in lub wid de two odder 
chaps.” 

“Nothing more likely.” 

‘« Well, Captain Burke tell me, ’spose I find 
7em out—he gib me fifty dollar! Tink ob dat. 
Fifty dollar, sah! But den I must keep chase 
ob ’em, and fine out whar dey go—who dey ’peak 
to—who dare friens.”” 

“T know them!” said Redland, with a frown. 

“ Den tell me, and share de reward !”’ said the 
negro. “For de matter ob dat—take all de 
money—all I care about is doin’ what Cap’n 
Barke tells me.” 

“Pshaw!” said Redland— I’m indifferently 
well supplied just now—and unless I’m harder 
up than I think to be, I wont share with a nigger. 
But harkee! you can help me—and on that con- 
dition, I’ll give you the information you’re so 
anxious of obtaining.” 

“Wat dat?” PA 

“When will the Phantom of the Sea be in port 
again?” 

“Two tree week.” 

“Well, then, present me to Captain Burke— 
and tell him how I've aided you in your search— 
for by that time we shall have found out much, 
if we sail in company.” 

“Dat I will. Nebber you fear me. Dahomey 
nigger no sneak.” 

“ Well, then, the fellows are Rupert and Paul 
Gordon, sons of a retired shipmaster, living at 
Dorchester—curse him !’’ 

“Wat you got agin ’em, Massa Redland ?”’ 
asked the negro, astonished at his violence. 

“That's my secret. But be assured of one 
thing—chance has thrown in your way the very 
man who could best help you in this business 
you have in hand. I am as their shadow to 
those young men. I know where they sleep— 
where they harbor—I can almost fathom their 
thoughts. They little know whe is on their track, 
and the motive he has fer pursuing them.” 

“ Dat’s all bery fine,” said the negro. “ Bat 
Itell you one ting. You shan’t hurt ’em till 
Cap’n Burke has seed ‘em. I don’t know 
but what he means to do somethin’ handsome 
for ’em—dat was only an idea of mine, dat he 








was no friend to ’um.” 


“ Make yourself easy on that score,” said Red- | 
land. “I shall play with them. as an angler | 
plays with his fish before he lands it. I wouldn’t 
spoil my own sport by my precipitancy. We | 
will not cross their path—we will not speak to | 
them—interfere with them—auntil the Phantom of | 
the Sea returns. Still they are no less mine.” 
“And ’spose you had ’em in your paws, Massa 
Redland—had ’em here. What would you do 
to em?” 

“What did you do to the fetish-serpent, 
Seadrift ?” 

** Dat come near costing my life.” 

“Revenge is cheaply purchased with life.” 

“ Dey’s boff young men, I don’t see what dey 
could ha’ done to you.” 

“Don’t try to see,” answered Redland. “Be 
satisfied with what I have told you, and seek no 
further.” 

“Berry well, massa,’” said the black, who 
was awed by the imperious and commanding 
manner of his companion.” 

“Where do you lodge ?” 

“At de Ship at Anchor.” 

“T know—’tis only four doors from here.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Very well—when I want you, I shall find 
you there ?” 

“All day.” ® 

“And at morning, noon and night—that is, at 
breakfast dinner and supper-time. you will find 
me or hear of me here. I shall leave word with 
Nix Sparbolt when I’m away.” 

“Berry good, massa.” 

They left the cellar in company, and Redland, 
leaving the black at the door of his lodging-house, 
walked tothe Common. He proceeded to the 
lower part of it, and was skirting along Charles 
Street, when he saw a lady in a walking-dress, 
with a veil drawn over her face coming towards 
him. He accelerated his pace somewhat, and in 
a few moments they met. 

“You are punctual,” said the lady. 

‘Latterly I have made it a point to be true to 
my engagements,” said Redland. 

“I have come to meet you for the very last 
time,” said the lady, with an effort to render her 
voice steady. ‘You must feel how great an 
effort it required to bring me to this step. And 
our interview must be brief. Inno other place 
would I have consented to meet you. But this is 
public enough, no one can deny—and yet private 
enough for our purpose.” 

“You fixed the hour and the place.” 

“Then,” said the lady, who was no other than 
Mrs. Gordon, “listen to me. I have brought 
with mea considerable sum of money.” 

“ For what purpose?” 

«To make a last appeal to you. That your 
heart is too hard to yield to supplications, I know 
full well—but I have good reason for supposing 
that you are not insensible to the attractions of 
gold.” 

“« How do you know that?” 

« Because you would not otherwise have broken 
into my husband’s house at midnight to commit 
robbery.” 

Redland started, but ,instantly recovered his 
composure. 

“ You have no proof of the absurd charge you 
bring against me.” 

“There you are mistaken,” said Mrs. Gordon. 
“In your hurried flight, you left a paper behind 

oN paper! ’tis false.” a 

“Here it is!” said Mrs. Gordon, producing 
from her bosom the paper which Captain Gordon 
had found in the robber’s pocket, and which, it 
will be remembered, his wife had obtained pos- 
session of. 

“That paper!"? said Redland, with a laugh. 
“Do you think I know so little of the law as to 
fancy there is a shadow of evidence in that? It 
has no date or signature! Don’t, I beg you, try 
menace—it is too absurd. How much money 
have you?” 

“Fifteen hundred dollars.” 

“And for that sum?” 

“T require that you should, in the first place, 
inform me of the fate of one dear to me as my 
life—and in the second place absent yourself for- 
ever from my sight and neighborhood. I think 
the sum I offer you is enough amply to estab- 
lish youin some business abroad. You are not 
without ability, and but for the fatal habit that 
you may have shaken off, are capable even yet 
of making your way in the world.” 

“Alone !” 

“You chose your condition. You have now 
heard my terms—will you accept them ?” 

“No!” replied Redland, without a moment’s 
deliberation. 

Mrs. Gordon appeared staggered at this refusal. 

“ You refuse ?” 

“T refuse !”” 

“ Perhaps you think I cannot fulfil my pledge. 
Look here! here is the money—bank notes and 
bills of exchange on a French banker. A vessel 
sails for Europe to-day. Grant my demands, 
and take my money.” 

“No, I tell you !”’ was the reply. ‘ No again, 
and once for all. Iam not to be bribed. Feall- 
en as Iam, I have the pride of Lucifer—and of 
my lost estate, I hold but one desire—the thirst 
of vengeance.” 

“You cannot be utterly lost!” said the wo- 
man, wringing her hands. ‘ By the memory of 
the past.” 

“Dare not evoke the memory of the past, 
Margaret.” 

“The cherished one !” 

“You will never see him mere—never! 
bever!’’ replied Redland. ‘ That iaformation, I 
give, not sell you—because I know it will wring 


steps, as if to follow him, but her strength failed 
her, and she would have fallen, had not a manly 
arm supported her. 

“ Margaret!” 

It was her husband's voice, half in solicitude 
and half im reproach. 

“You here!” she murmured with a shudder, 
as she turned her bewildered gaze on him. 

“I should rather exclaim, ‘you here!’ Mar. 
garet, what is the meaning of this? Why dia 
you leave home at such an early hour? Why 
do I find you here? Who is that man who has 
just left you? Speak! Ihave a right to know?” 

“Do not speak to me, do not look at me so 
unkindly. What will you think of me, if I tell 
you I cannot satisfy you—cannot answer your 
questions ?”’ , 

Captain Gordon shook his head sorrowfully, 

“I don’t know what to say.” 

“ Husb d, dear h } a, pp I tell youd 
came all the way from Dorchester to meet that 
man—that he is a bad man—yet that I had im- 





must be a secret from you?” 

“ Margaret, Margaret—you will drive me mad. 
T have always trusted you—” 

“ Trust me still,” said the wife, clinging to his 
arm. “Lookin my face, and trust me still, 


my heart, but that it holds no thought that is 
false to you.” 

“We aie in a public place,” said Captain Gor- 
don, after an anxious pause, “or else I would 
clasp youto my old weather-beaten heart. I 
deeply regret that I harbored suspicion for @ 
moment—but it is gone. The mother of my two 
brave boys will never forget the man that loves 
her better than his life.” 

“ Never! never—dearest! And if there is one 
mystery—one sorrow that I cannot share with 
you, you will try to pity me as more unfortunate 
in that than in aught else that can befall me.” 

“ Say no more about it—I trust you entirely,” 
said the captain. 

But his poor wife felt that a dark shadew had 
fallen across their pathway. 

[To BE CONTINUED.| 

(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the first of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication, or at any of the periodical depots.) 

———_(s-~o —————— 
THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


Many will remember the bag story of 
Joseph Avery, who held on fora whole day toa 
rock in the rapids above the Niagara Falls, and 
at last went over. A few by ago a similar oc- 
currence took J yet though appily without the 
loss of life. man named E. C. Taylor, a 
resident of West Winfield, Herkimer County (a 
at the Ladow House), descended the 
of the river below the falls and near the Suspen- 
sion Bridge, probably for the purpose of viewing 
the bridge from below. On reaching the bottom 
he slipped and fell into the water, just above the 
bridge, and when discovered was thirty or forty. 
rods below the bridge, near the shore, rolling over 
and over, borne alone by the resistless current, 
until he caught hold of a large rock, and after 
some hard struggles succeeded in reaching the top. 
The alarm was immediately given in the seigh> 
borhood, and it was soon decided there was no 
way of reaching him but by means of a rope lad- 
der. This was immediately procured, and after 
much hesitation, delay and alteration, occasioned 
by the difficulty of determining where to place it, 
inasmuch as the man could not be seen fon the 
projecting bank over his head, it was lowered to 
the distance of perhaps a hundred feet and be- 
came entangled among the rocks and trees. It 
was at once decided thatsome one must go down 
to disentangle it. In afew moments, Willard B, 
Coburn, porter of the Ladow Hotel, volunteered 
his services, and proceeded to the place where the 
ladder was attached to the tree. He needed as- 
sistance, and two more brave men, Anthony 
Shiley and Nat Crane, offered to go down. 
The three worked bravely for more than an hour 
in conducting the ladder, while men at the top 
carefully let it down. At length the waving of 
handkerchiefs and cheerings on the Canada side, 
indicated that the man had sprung to the shore 
from the rock, and had begun to ascend the lad- 
der. Cautiously, and with firm grasp and step, 
he climbed up three hundred feet, and was greet- 
ed by the shouts and acclamations of the hun- 
dreds of spectators who had assembled to witness 
the exciting scene. He was for a few moments 
borne on the shoulders of the excited multitude, 
all were so anxious to congratulate him 
Worcester Spy. 





PRACTICAL JOKING, 


When and how did personal outrages first ob- 
tain the mild name of practical jokes? What is 
miscalled practical joking is pleasure in giv 
pain, pleasure in humiliating, pleasure in morti- 
fying, pleasure in injuring. in a word, it is 
cruelty making merry. Spinning a cockchafer is 
a practical joke of the highest order. But the 
jocular name did not exist in the time of Hogarth, 
who therefore placed his first example of sport 
ing with suffering under the head ot “ Progress 
of Cruelty.” Considering the common associa- 
tion of cowardice and cruelty, it is somewhat re- 
markable that the disposition to the latter vice 
which belongs to practical joking is so much 
cultivated in our army. A man is picked out to 
be baited for the pleasure of his brother officers. 
Be sure that he is not rashly chosen. There is 
no danger of the selection one who will resist 
and resent the first indignity—who will know 
how to distinguish between good-humored banter 
and playfulness and intentional affront, and who 
wil! consequently make his stand against the first 
violation of the respect due to the gentleman. 
A man of this stamp is never chosen as a batt, 
or for the sport of persecution. Excellent care is 
taken to pick out one who will not find ou! too 
soon what is and what is not to be borne, and 
who will put up with much indignity before the 

i d is exhausted. —London 





apacity of 
Examiner. 
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SINGULAR DIVORCE CASE. 


A person in rather a high position has just ob- 
tained from the civil tribunal ef the Seine (in 
France), a separation from his wife, with the right 
of keeping his child, in consequence of the fol- 
lowing circumstancce: The child had the mea- 
sles, and the medical attendant declared its life 
to be in danger; but the mother, nevertheless, 
continued to prepare her toilet for an evening 








your heart. But thatis only part of my revenge. 
You have children—-who shall be made to feel 
my power and my hate.” 


laying her hands upon his arm. 

“ Off ! off!” said Redland. “ You might as 
well sue to a statue. I am imexorable. Neither 
the knowledge I possess, nor the absence you 
implore, shall be granted.” 

“ Then you are pitiless,” said Mrs. Gordon. 

“ Pitiless.” 

He turned from her and walked swiftly away. 





She gazed after him, and made a few fakeri 


“Louis! I implore you,” said Mrs. Gordon, | 


party, to which she hed been invited. “ You 
cannot leave the child, who is dying,” exclaimed 
| the husband. The wife replied that is was im 
possible for her to remain away from the party 
withom breaking her promise, and being guilty 
of a want of poli The husband agam re 
monstrated with her, but in vain; she imsisted 
on going to the party, if only for an hour. The 
| husband replied that if she carried out her intes- 
j sion, the door would be closed ayvainst her on ber 

return. The wife left for the party, bu: on her 
| return home was refused admittance. The triba- 
nal has decided that the hushend was perfectly 
| justified, and has furthermore suied that « wile 








J 
who forsakes her child in illness, forfeits her ewu- 
| jugal affection —Galgnani 
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portant business with him—but that business 4, 


Believe me that there may be hidden sorrows in , 
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The plate on which with emiling mien 
The youthful ly rist is seen, 
Together with your hind desire, 
Shall prompt my muse to strike her lyre, 
Aud should the strain by fancy caught, 
Be unto thee with pleasure fraught, 
Where'er I rove, whate'er betide, 
TN know my wish was gratified, 
And slog, perchance, amid the gay, 
This song to thee—the Lyrtst's Lay 


My lyre is attuned, 
Aud | strike with glee, 
As the waves strike the shore, 
When they roll from the eva ; 
And the notes that awake, 
May have power to impart 
A thrill which shall eweep, 
Like a tide o'er thy heart. 


My lyre is attuned, 

And though long It has lain, 
With glad jospiration 

I touch it again; 
Unmlodful of apring-time, 

Of sunlight and dew, 
While thinking my song 

Will be welcome to you. 


My lyre is attuned, 
But the spell it doth cast, 
May cheer but a moment, 
And swiftly glide past; 
Yet the hope that remains 
On my soul's hidden shrine, 
Will be that joy's footsteps 
May follow in thine. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE EMPEROR'S BRIDE. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMARKE, 


Arsutr, the Duke of Bavaria, was your 
and heroic, a possessor both of great perso: 
beauty and vast wealth; he would moreover, 
the death of the present emperor, receive |’ 
crown, although there were several other cont: 
tants for that honor; and now having been o: 
journey to some of the northern principaliti 
conferring on the matter, was returning throu | 
Friesland, and belated on his solitary way, 

He had emerged from the gigantic fore 
upon the broad valleys, and for the first time | 
held on the rocks that abruptly led from 1° 
plain, the cheerful gleam of homelike cas: 
windows. Winding boldly up the narrow pat! 
he demanded entrance, aod after a short par! 
among themselves, was shown into the hall ' 
two tall Goths, and ascending, by their signal 
narrow flight of steps, found himself at the do: 
of the most cheerful of the spacious room 
gleaming with the large fire in the ample chi: 
ney, and a long table resplendent with gold a 
silver flagons, and drinking vessels of colo: ~ 
glass. Around the table, shaking it with hile 
ous laughter, and snatches of dranken song, : 
some dozen N , most powerful a 
dreaded bugbears of the time. Unseen by th: 
he paused a moment, when a light touch on | 
shoulder caused him to turn, and @ servant w 
was bearing drinks in and out, whispered : 

“Go not in, for God’s sake, sir! They » - 
Goths! They came as guests, and at once cv 
fined all the servants, save the cook and I, in: 
turret, and my lady in the chamber above, Th: 
are two who guard her door but one has ju 
goue down for a tankard of ale. Save bh 
good sir! that long-limbed beast with yell: 
hair is Gotfried, and is enamored of her I” 

“ And she t” 

“The Lady Adelheid hates him.” 

The servant passed in with his viands, to 
greeted with roars and shouts and ynetal pla: 
hurled round his head, but Arnalf, with a ly. 
foot, stole up the wide oaken staircase opposi: 
The guard lay lolling on the floor with his ba 
turned. It took but a quick, powerful blow fr: 
the hilt of Arnulf’s sword to leave him stunne’ 
then undoing the fi ngs of the door, he « 
tered and dragged the Goth after him. } 
sooner was this done, than the heavy tramp 
the other was heard. 

“Come in here,” whispered Arnulf, from | 
hind the dvor, in the Scandinavian tongue, whi: 
the surprised barbarian thinking it his compe 
ion’s voice, did not hesitate to do, and att 
moment, a second blow of the ponderous bi! 
sweeping through the air, fell on bis head. A 
bulf sprang forward to vatch him that he mig 
not be heard below, and then deposited both t 
senseless bodies behind the arras in the eorrid 
without, re-entered and closed the door. 

The room was shaded by heavy curtains tre 
ing gloomily under the pale lamplight, and 
the farthest part now stood in amazement, 
young, beantiful woman, whom he had no dif 
culty in recognizing as the Lady Adelheid, a 
whom on first entering, he observed sittir 
slightly bent forward, her hands clasped up 
her knee, and her fair hair drooping round h 
fare. 

“ What means it 1” she asked harriedly. 

“Lady, thow must come with me to reler 
thy servants, that so thou mayest be rid of « 
intruders,” he replied. 

“Giadly, gladly!” she said. “ They are 
the south turret. Bat how, there are bet ten 
all, and wofal cowards 1” 

But leading the way wo the place they found 
secured only by bolts on the outside, and instant 
released the terrified crew. 

“Is there no exit but that guarded 1” ask: 
Arnulf. 

“ Several,” she replied. “ One leading direct 
down from this tower.” 

“Then how many of you,” he asked, “« 
brave envugh to go down and raise « tumult » 
the yates, by shouting, rattling shields, blowing 
fempets, thas to call your cheerful guests fror 
their feast *”’ 

All, at once, volunteered, and having eeatch- 
Whatever weapons were at hand, were conduct 
by Adelheid tothe pestern. In « moment mo 
springing up the steps, she rejoined Arnalf, a 
they stood together at the top of the stairws 
from whose boot arose the sounds of revelry & 


























teps, a8 if to follow him, but her strength failed 
er, and she would have fallen, had not a manly 
rm supported her. 

“ y’ 

It was her husband’s voice, half in solicitude 
nd half im reproach. 

“You here!” she murmured with a shudder, 
3 she turned her bewildered gaze on him. 

“I should rather exclaim, ‘you here!’ Mar- 
aret, what is the meaning of this? Why did 
ou leave home at such an early hour?) Why 
.o I find you here? Who is that man who has 
ist left you? Speak! Ihave a right to know?” 

“Do not speak to me, do not look at me so 
akindly. What will you think of me, if I tell 

,ou I cannot satisfy you—cannot answer your 
iuestions 1” 4 

Captain Gordon shook his head sorrowfully. 

“I don’t know what to say.” 

“ Husband, dear husband, suppose I tell you I 
ame all the way from Dorchester to meet that 
nan—that he is a bad man—yet that I had im- 
ortant business with him—but that business 
aust be a secret from you?” 

“ Margaret, Margaret—yon will drive me mad. 

have always trusted you—” 

“ Trust me still,” said the wife, clinging to his 
rm. “Lookin my face, and trust me still. 
sélieve me that there may be hidden sorrows in , 

vay heart, but that it holds no thought that is 
alse to you.” 

“We aie in a public place,” said Captain Gor- 
ion, after an anxious pause, “or else I would 
lasp youto my old weather-beaten heart. I 
\eeply regret that I harbored suspicion for @ 
goment—but it is gone. The mother of my two 

rave boys will never forget the man that loves 
ver better than his life.” 

“ Never! never—dearest! Andif there is one 

iystery—one sorrow that I cannot share with 
/ou, you will try to pity me as more unfortunate 
va that than in aught else that can befall me.” 

“ Say no more about it—I trust you entirely,” 
aid the captain. 

But his poor wife felt that a dark shadew had 
allen across their pathway: 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 

(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
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THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


Many will remember the thrilling story of 
Joseph Avery, who held on fora whole day toa 
.ock in the rapids above the Niagara Falls, and 

t last went over. A few one ago & similar oc- 
urrence took place, though appily without the 
oss of life. k man named E. C. Taylor, a 
resident of West Winfield, Herkimer County (a 
uest at the Ladow House), descended the bank 
f the river — - age ap near ~ Suspen- 
ion Bridge, pro! for the purpose of viewing 
he bridge from below. On reaching the bottom 
ne slipped and fell into the water, just above the 
vridge, and when discovered was thirty or forty. 
ods below the bridge, near the shore, rolling over 
nd over, borne alone by the resistless current, 
ntil he caught hold of a large rock, and after 
some hard struggles succeeded in reaching the top. 
The alarm was immediately given in the neigh- 
vorhood, and it was soon decided there was no 
way of reaching him but by means ofa rope lad- 
der. This was immediately procured, and after 
much hesitation, delay and alteration, occasioned 
vy the difficulty of determining where to place it, 
nasmuch as the man could not be seen pom the 
rojecting bank over his head, it was lowered to 
the distance of perhaps a hundred feet and be- 
came entangled among the rocks and trees. It 
yas at once decided that some one must go down 

»disentangleit. In a few moments, Willard B. 
‘“oburn, porter of the Ladow Hotel, volunteered 
his ices, and proceeded to the place where the 

idder was attached to the tree. He needed as- 

stance, and two more brave men, Anthony 
hiley and Nat Crane, offered to go down. 
The three worked bravely for more than an hour 
1n conducting the ladder, while men at the top 
carefully let it down. At length the waving of 
andkerchiefs and cheerings on the Canada side, 
idicated that the man had sprung to the shore 
*rom the rock, and had begun to ascend the lad- 
er. Cautiously, and with firm grasp and step, 
ue climbed up three hundred feet, and was greet- 

d by the shouts and acclamations of the hua- 

‘reds of spectators who had assembled to witness 
the exciting scene. He was for a few moments 
orne on the shoulders of the excited multitude, 
sll were so anxious to congratulate him.— 
'Vorcester Spy. 








PRACTICAL JOKING, 


When and how did personal outrages first ob- 
iin the mild name of practical jokes? What is 
viscalled practical joking is pleasure in giving 
vain, pleasure in humiliating, pleasure in morti- 

‘ying, pleasure in injuring. In a word, it is 
ruelty making merry. Spinning a cockchafer is 
practical joke of the highest order. But the 
cular name did not exist in the time of Hogarth, 
vho therefore placed his first example of sport- 
ng with suffering under the head of “ Progress 
f Cruelty.” Considering the common associa- 
on of cowardice and cruelty, it is somewhat re- 
rarkable that the disposition to the latter vice 
vhich belongs to practical joking is so much 
ultivated in our army. A man is picked out to 

» baited for the pleasure of his brother officers. 
se sure that he is not rashly chosen. There is 
‘o danger of the selection of one who will resist 
ud resent the first indignity—who will know 
ow to distinguish between good-humored banter 

id playfulness and intentional affront, and who 

ill consequently make his stand against the first 
iolation of the respect due to the gentleman. 
\ man of this stamp is never chosen as a butt, 

: for the sport of persecution. Excellent care is 

ken to pick out one who will not find out too 

on what is and what is not to be bprne, and 
ho will put up with much indignity before the 
vpacity of endurance is exhausted.—London 
raminer, 
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SINGULAR DIVORCE CASE. 


A person in rather a high position has just ob- 
‘ined from the civil tribunal ef the Seine (in 
rance), a separation from his wife, with the right 

keeping his child, in consequence of the fol- 
wing circumstancce: The child had the mea- 

s, and the medical attendant declared its life 
» be in danger; but the mother, nevertheless, 

ntinued to prepare her toilet for an evening 
arty, to which she had been invited. “ You 
nnot leave the child, who is dying,” exclaimed 

» husband. The wife replied that is was im- 
issible for her to remain away from the party 

thowt breaking her promise, and being guilty 

a want of poli The h i again re- 

mstrated with her, but in vain; she insisted 

going to the party, if only for an hour. The 
sband replied that if she carried out her intea- 
on, the door would be closed against her on ber 
urn. The wife left for the party, but on her 
urn home was refused admittance. The tribu- 
thas decided that the husband was perfectly 
stified, and has furthermore ruled that a wife 

10 forsakes her child in illness, forfeits her evn- 
gal affection. —Gakgnani. 
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BY C. BR. ETRIS. 
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The plate on which with smiling mien 
The youthful lyrist is seen, 

Together with your kind desire, 

Shall prompt my muse to strike her lyre, 
And should the strain by fancy caught, 
Be unto thee with pleasure fraught, 
Where’er I rove, whate’er betide, 

I'll know my wish was gratified, 

And sing, perchance, amid the gay, 

This song to thee—the Lyrist’s Lay: 


My lyre is attuned, 
And I strike with glee, 
As the waves strike the shore, 
When they roll from the sea ; 
And the notes that awake, 
May have power to impart 
A thrill which shall sweep, 
Like a tide o’er thy heart. 


My lyre is attuned, 
And though long it has lain, 
With glad inspiration 
I touch it again; 
Unmindfal of spring-time, 
Of sunlight and dew, 
While thinking my song 
Will be welcome to you. 


My lyre is attuned, 
But the spell it doth cast, 
May cheer bat a moment, 
And swiftly glide past; 
Yet the hope that remains 
On my soul's hidden shrine, 
Will be that joy’s footsteps 
May follow in thine. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE EMPEROR’S BRIDE. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 

ArxutF, the Duke of Bavaria, was young 
and heroic, a possessor both of great personal 
beauty and vast wealth; he would moreover, on 
the death of the present emperor, receive the 
crown, although there were several other contes- 
tants for that honor ; and now having been on a 
journey to some of the northern principalities, 
conferring on the matter, was returning through 
Friesland, and belated on his solitary way. 

He had emerged from the gigantic forests 
upon the broad valleys, and for the first time be- 
held on the rocks that abruptly led from the 
plain, the cheerful gleam of homelike castle 
windows. Winding boldly up the narrow paths, 
he demanded entrance, and after a short parley 
among themselves, was shown into the hall by 
two tall Goths, and ascending, by their signal, a 
narrow flight of steps, found himself at the door 
of the most cheerful of the spacious rooms, 
gleaming with the large fire in the ample chim- 
ney, and a long table resplendent with gold and 
silver flagons, and drinking vessels of colored 
glass. Around the table, shaking it with hilari- 
ous laughter, and snatches of drunken song, sat 
some dozen Norsemen, most powerful and 
dreaded bugbears of the time. Unseen by them 
he paused a moment, when a light touch on his 
shoulder caused him to turn, and a servant who 
was bearing drinks in and out, whispered : 

“Go not in, for God’s sake, sir! They are 
Goths! They came as guests, and at once con- 
fined all the servants, save the cook and I, in the 
turret, and my lady in the chamber above. There 
are two who guard her door but one has just 
gone down for a tankard of ale. Save her, 
good sir! that long-limbed beast with yellow 
hair is Gotfried, and is enamored of her!” 

“ And she ?” 

“The Lady Adelheid hates him.” 

The servant passed in with his viands, to be 
greeted with roars and shouts and metal plates 
hurled round his head, but Arnulf, with a light 
foot, stole up the wide oaken stai i 





drunken merriment. All at once the tumult 


without the gates became audible, great batter- 
ings on the stone and oak, quick echoing and 
multiplying cries, blare of trampets and clash of 
cymbals, and all the most fiendish tintinabulum 
that the little army could arouse, which rever- 
berating among the surrounding rocks, struck 
with great effect through the banqueting hall. 
Dead silence fell upon the Goths, and the two 
who guarded the main entrance rushed up for 
commands. 

“ A legion of Germans,” cried they, “‘ besiege 
us y’ 

“ Let us see how many a legion are!” scoffed 
the long-limbed Gotfried, and snatching his fal- 
chion he dashed down, followed by his confreres, 
across the courts and ordered them to throw 
open the great gates. No sooner said than done, 
and in pursuit of their enemy, the wine-maddened 
Norsemen poured out. Instantly the gates 
clashed behind them, and were barred by Adel- 
heid and Arnulf, who had followed close at their 
heels, while the servants, retreating round the 
postern with their din, threw themselves in and 
secured it, leaving the Goths to their own 
imaginations. 

“ Safe again!” said Adelheid, and the enemy, 
after clamoring a sufficient space of time, silently 
withdrew. 

The other two Goths, who were only stupefied, 
being laid outside, were nowhere to be seen the 
next morning. Their invaders being thus dis- 
posed of, Arnulf courteously introduced himself, 
and related how being overtaken by night, he 
had been attracted by the hospitabl 
of her castle to seek entrance. 

“ And thus,” exclaimed Adelheid, extending 
both her hands to him, “to save me from worse 
than death! I never can thank thee as I would, 
Sir Knight !” 

“No thanks, lady, it is too much pleasure 
already, to have been the least assistance.” 

“ Never before was I so near despair, though 
for a long time I have stirred nowhere but 
Gotfried has hovered round in terrifying power.” 

“ And thou fearest him again ?”’ 

“ Constantly. He sways this province, thou 
knowest, and for that reason I shall depart 
southwards to other friends, who will shelter me 
till war or time interposes. Friesland is not so 
safe to me as it was to my father.” 

“And why not go together,” asked Arnulf, 
“since our paths are the same ?”” 

“It will be a week or more before I can ar- 
range my household for departure. If the Duke 
of Bavaria will honor me with his presence until 
that time, nothing would give me more pleasure,” 
she said. 

“ My lady, with joy for a much longer period.” 

“TI can but laugh pleasurably,” resumed she, 
“when I think how this adventure hath made us, 
strangers an hour ago, now at once old acquaint- 
ance, and firm friends, I trust.” 

“The Lady Adelheid is no stranger to me. 
Not to speak grossly, fame has rumored her 
beauty to no ears more delightfully than to mine, 
and led by this magnet, a year ago in Paris I 
saw her. Ah, lady, I cannot but hope that thou 
hast not forgotten that tourney where the victori- 
ous knight who pronounced thee queen of beauty, 
wore a crown from thy hand, since thou hast 
doubtless crowned many. But the wounds that 
constrained him to a weary illness forbade further 
to behold what his heart coveted.” 

“No. Ihave not forgotten.” 

“ And I was recognized by thee?” he ques- 
tioned eagerly. 

“ Canst thou doubt it?” 

At this point supper, in a vastly different style 
from that of the Goths, was served, and after 
prayers had been read by the young hostess to 
the assembled household, Arnulf was shown to 
a gorg state chamber where servants waited 
to attend him. 

Thus a space of three weeks, more happy than 
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The guard lay lolling on the floor with his back 
turned, It took but a quick, powerful blow from 
the hilt of Arnulf’s sword to leave him stunned ; 
then undoing the fastenings of the door, he en- 
tered and dragged the Goth after him. No 
sooner was this done, than the heavy tramp of 
the other was heard. 

“Come in here,” whispered Arnulf, from be- 
hind the door, in the Scandinavian tongue, which 
the surprised barbarian thinking it his compan- 
ion’s voice, did not hesitate to do, and at the 
moment, a second blow of the ponderous hilt, 
sweeping through the air, fell on his head. Ar- 
bulf sprang forward to catch him that he might 
not be heard below, and then deposited both the 
senseless bodies behind the arras in the corridor 
without, re-entered and closed the door. 

The room was shaded by heavy curtains trail- 
ing gloomily under the pale lamplight, and in 
the farthest part now stood in amazement, a 
young, beautiful woman, whom he had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing as the Lady Adelheid, and 
whom on first entering, he observed sitting 
slightly bent forward, her hands clasped upon 
her knee, and her fair hair drooping round her 
face. 

“ What means it ?” she asked hurriedly. 

“Lady, thou must come with me to release 
thy servants, that so thou mayest be rid of thy 
intraders,” he replied. 

“Gladly, gladly!” she said. “They are in 
the south turret. But how, there are but ten in 
all, and woful cowards ¢” 

But leading the way to the place they found it 
secured only by bolts on the outside, and instantly 
released the terrified crew. 

“Ts there no exit but that guarded?” asked 
Amulf. 

“ Several,” she replied. “ One leading directly 
down from this tower.” 

“Then how many of you,” he asked, “are 
brave enowgh to go down and raise a tumult at 
the gates, by shouting, rattling shields, blowing 
fampets, thus to call your cheerful guests from 
their feast ¢”” 

All, at once, voluateered, and having snatched 
whatever weapons were at hand, were conducted 
by Adelheid te the pestern. In @ moment more, 
Springing up the steps, she rejoined Arnulf, and 
they stood together at the top of the stairway, 
from whose foot arose the sounds of revelry and 





he ever d d of, slid uninterruptedly by, and 
then Adelheid, with two followers, under his es- 
cort set out for Treves, the nearest city. Under 
green forest boughs and fording shallow rivers, 
over solitary mountain peaks, the little company 
gay and friendly, passed to Treves. There they 
would have delayed still longer, but intelligence 
coming to Arnulf of the revolt of Duke Guido 
and Berengar, who claimed the coming crown 
equally with himself, he was forced to alter his 
plans and leave hastily, having first detailed a 
band of soldiery who were to protect the Lady 
Adelheid whenever she felt disposed to resume 
her southerly path. A brief but expressive fare- 
well, and Adelheid, left with merry friends, un- 
noticing saw time pass, till one day reports flew 
in on face and tongue of the frightened country- 
folk, that the Goths, having sailed down the 
Moselle, were marching across the country in 
enormous numbers, burning and devastating as 
they went, and led by one who must be a god, so 
wonderful were his exploits. A shudder crept 
to her very heart as in their description she re- 
cognized Gotfried, and knew that whatever other 
reason he had for waging war on the Franks, 
she herself was by no means a secondary one, 
and since while Treves was threatened from a 
savage horde, she could not diminish its strength 
by even the small escort that Arnulf had provid- 
ed, she prepared to leave alone with her two 
servants, but was overruled by others, who 
laughed at the Norse, and declared a fortified 





to affect the Goths, for those heroic souls who 
went out, never returned, and steadily over their 
bones, the great fire towers were pushed up to 
the city walls, and the solid battering rams tore 
down the huge stones above them. At last a 
hundred breaches opened through the weakened 
walls, and planting their scaling ladders the as- 
sailants clambered over, while as many as died 
on the opposing spears were replaced by a more 
invalnerable crew. Still they thronged up and 
on, savage slaughter and cruel rapine marking 
their path. Treves was captured by the Goths, 
and its pitiable inhabitants put to the sword. 

All this time Adelheid had sat calmly awaiting 
what seemed her inevitable fate. With forced 
patience she had endured all the sufferings of the 
siege, and now hearing the crash of the walls, 
the redoubled shrieks and war cries, she knew 
that no kind chance could save her either from 
death or the more dreaded Goth. As she stood 
at one of the large windows quietly as her beat- 
ing heart would allow, a sudden yell transfixed 
the air, and a band ofthe enemy dashed through 
the court to the house, killing and plundering as 
they went, while another band tore on from 
another side. Now their footsteps grew loud and 
distinct, and now retreated, while her breath grew 
fuller at the thought of escape. Idle dream! at 
the instant the door was thrown open and they 

ured in. 

“ Ah, ha!’? was the exclamation, as the leader 
espying her, strode forward, while his companions 
volleyed a charge of foreign jargon through the 
room. Already his hand twined in her long hair 
and his blade flashed above her throat, when anoth- 
er, astentorian voice, arrested him, and Gotfried 
with blazing eyes stood stupendous in the door- 
way. With a bound he was beside her and had 
snatched her from his subordinate. 

“ Off!” he cried. ‘ She is mine, mine! touch 
her who dare !” 

“No,” answered Adelheid, in a sharp agonized 
tone, “I had rather die.” 

“Not this time, pretty lady!” said he, with a 
short, triumphant laugh, “ thou comest with me. 
Where is Arnulfnow? Ah, ha, lady Adelheid ! 
thou hast no emperor-expectant longer. Arnulf 
is in my hands now !” 

Perhaps Gotfried merely meant that in obtain- 
ing her he had the advantage over the Duke of 
Bavaria, but the sudden pang that shot through 
her heart at the words, revealed not only the 
pain of believing Arnulf at the mercy of the 
Goths, but how precious his life and freedom 
were to her. Gotfried regarded her an instant, 
very probably reading these thoughts, and then 
taking her in his arms bore her to a place select- 
ed for his stronghold in Treves, and thrusting her 
senseless form within, locked the door and left 
once more, secure of his prey, on his errand of 
sack and murder. 

When Adelheid awoke, she found herself lying 
on the floor where the Goth had rudely thrown 
her, almost too faint and weary to lift her head. It 
was a prison, with but one window, and that large 
and closely latticed with iron bars. Revived by 
degrees, she dragged herself thither and gazing 
out, discovered that the place was a tower on the 
low, southern wall, not two leagues from the 
great forest of Ardennes. From frequent excur- 
sions, made daily during her visit in Treves, to 
the forest, she had gained acquaintance with the 
foresters and won the friendliness of many by 
her engaging condescension. Once there, she 
was secure. So near the edge of the town, even 
while the dreadful sounds of the rout clamored 
upwards, though the forest seemed to stretch its 
dark arms to protect her, could it be possible to 
fly? Alas, the iron bars prevented! With 
eagerness she searched the apartment for another 
outlet, but totally bare of furniture as it was, 
nothing rewarded her save an iron ring in the 
centre of a stone segment of the wall. <A sud- 
den thought seized her, and exerting all her 
strength upon it, something gave way, and she 
slowly drew the slab of stone aside, disclosing 
thereby the sky and an unobstructed view of the 
forest. A step landed her on a projecting frag- 
ment of the open wall, a leap of ten feet upon 
the soft turf below. When Gotfried, several 
hours later, returned to his nest, the bird had 
flown, but the open space showed where. Al- 
most springing over the ground, for the despera- 
tion of despair nerved her, she succeeded in 
crossing the weary leagues and gaining the shel- 
ter of Ardennes and the protection of the myriad 
charcoal burners and peasants who dwelt within 
its borders. But now the distracting thought 


racked her soul that Arnulf was the prey of* 


the barbarians, and perhups at this very moment, 
when she was safe and free, undergoing every 
variety of torture. One by one, however, the 
peasants gathered round her, listening to her 
simple recital, and joining this to the woes of 
which they already knew, they swore revenge 
and scattered themselves throughout the forest 
to summon their mates to the work. 

It is a singular picture in history, the subject 
of one of the great paintings of the world, af- 
forded by this young and beautiful woman, her 
long hair streaming down from its tiara of jewels, 
over its vestments of purple cloth, her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes lighted with a vehement fire, 
as she harangued the assembled peasantry whose 
sympathetic faces peered blackened and spell- 
bound from the bronze forest boughs, the whole 
scene half silvered and idealized by straggling 








city to be the safest for one so unp ted, and 
with a bitter sense of her loneliness in the world 
she acquiesced, since other action was impossible, 
for on the same day, the great clans, filling the 
horizon, swept into view, swarming over the 
blasted fields and rained homesteads, and pitched 
within bowshot of the city. No event could have 
been more unexpected than this, for though the 
Norse had frequently in past days ravaged the 
land at a distance, it was thought that since they 
had held Friesland in fief, their enmity was ap 
peased, but their warlike spirit, it seemed was 
not thas to be quieted, and immediately, with all 
the skill they were masters of and the rage that 
was master of them, they commenced the as- 
sault. Vain the arrows that showered from the 
towers of Treves, they fell on phalanxed shields, 
and even when they did execution, ten foes 
seemed to throng up for every one who fell. Nor 
did the precipitate irruption from the gates seem 





b , while we may imagine the roar of 
the distant city subsiding slowly into solitary 
echoes through the night. But a woman, whose 
being is deeply stirred, rarely fails in her pur- 
poses, and before the third day an immense 
concourse were prepared to waylay the Norse- 
men when they should again take up their march 
inland. The opportunity was not long wanting, 
for again one bright day the hordes began to de- 
scend, and not to prolong the account, before that 
night set, ten thousand of the Goths lay cat to 
atoms by the rude weapons of the infuriated for- 
esters. But secluded as Adelheid was, daring 
the terrible effray, a Goth, who knew that she 
was Gotfried’s property, and who with others had 
been seeking her from the first day of her flight, 
violently entered the hut, caught her by the waist, 
and once more a prisoner, she rode in his arms 
with the retreating namber, till he could restore 
her to his master. When the swarms halted 








again, she was consigned to the care of an old 
crone, for Gorfried had gone elsewhere to prepare 
for fresh attacks, and now mocked and caressed 
by the woman who never suffered her out of her 
sight, she resigned herself to trust in the 
Providence that had hitherto protected her. 

Meanwhile, Arnulf, who, engaged in personal 
arrangements, had heard as yet nothing of the 
destruction of Treves, was counting the hours 
that would carry him northward again, when in- 
telligence arrived that his uncle, Charles the 
Thick, was dead, thus leaving the royal field 
utterly open to competitors. Nevertheless, the 
election by the people of Germany was to decide 
the matter, and then, whoever they should choose 
would find it no difficult thing to suppress the 
refractory vassals afterward. Attending the late 
king’s obsequies with all due pomp, and receiv- 
ing the homage of many of the nobles, two 
months had fully elapsed before he heard of the 
ruin of the city, and then from a servant of 
Adelheid who had been everywhere searching for 
him, the second capture and probable destination 
of Adelheid. Gotfried, he knew by his spies, 
was travelling south alone to inspect the Rhone 
valley, and he determined, if possible, to effect 
her escape before his return. Accordingly, as 
the vast Goihic camp now slid slowly southward 
like a living glacier slipping from height to height 
almost imperceptibly, and now rushed like a lava 
torrent desolating the Rhine country, a tall old 
woman planted herself in the cottage of a field 
through which they were to pass, trusting belike, 
to that superstitious reverence held by all Norse 
nations for the female sex. Wrapped in a long 
scarlet cloak of vast di ions, she dered 
round gathering fragments of wood for her fire, 
and was thus engaged when an advanced party 
of the enemy stumbled over her. At first refus- 
ing any answer to their inquiries, she at last gave 
gruff and churlish responses, and then suddenly 
turning on them with smiles and courtesies, bade 
them welcome as conquerors of the land, and 
invited them to her cottage. This conduct only 
serving to impress them with her supernatural 
qualities as a witch, forced by other powers to 
speak truth against her inclinations, they dared 
not decline, and by nightfall, glad to oceupy the 
cottage by proxy, their prisoner, the Lady Adel- 
heid, and the old crone were both lodged in the 
hut. The eyes of the latter, however, were too 
sharp for deception, and not being troubled with 
the reverence above mentioned, she speedily 
halted out of the place to apprise her country- 
men that this witch was no woman. No sooner 
had she gone, however, than the witch, opening 
wide her cloak, murmured : 

“ Come hither, lassie !”” 

Something in the tone aroused Adelheid from 
her mournful apathy, and she glanced up. The 
witch immediately produced a suit of armor like 
the Goths, half brass, half hairy skins, and bade 
her quickly tear off her purple robes and indue 
herself therein. With a joyful heart Adelheid 
hastened to obey, while the witch from a distant 
corner ferreted another and larger suit which she 
instantly assumed herself, then rolling Adelheid’s 
dress into a small bundle, wrapped it in a skin, 
and tied it round the owner’s shoulders. Fora 
moment then the witch lifiéd her visor and gazed 
into the lady’s face. 

“Go thy ways, gentle one!” said the voice, 
which sounded strangely familiar and pleasant to 
her, until seeing the face pale sparkling smil- 
ingly on her, she Heard the words as ifin a dream 
too delightful to be true. 

“ Thou wilt pass finely for a young barbarian,” 
said he. “ Shield thy face well or thou’lt enamor 
all the young women of the camp. As for me, 
Arnulf must bide him from the place in all 
haste. Farewell, farewell!” and he seized both 
her hands, with a quick ardor bent down and 
kissed her burning lips, closed her visor, lifting a 
piece of bark which he carefully replaced after- 
ward, issued with her into the open air, and 
slipping round joined the others who were talking 
loudly outside the front of the hut. 

Gotfried had just returned, and now entered 
the abode with the woman, while one or two oth- 
ers looked in ut the open door. The uproar that 
arose within sufficiently attested that no soul was 
to be found, and the anger of their leader and 
the tremulous sentences of the terrified crone 
caused those around to shrink with fear. Still 
Arnulf and Adetheid stood hand-locked in the 
darkness, and subsequently assisted in scouring 
the plains in search of themselves, since Gotfried 
persisted that they had not had time to run a 
rod. Then waiting till Gotfried expressed his 
resolution to march on Lyons at once next day, 
they separated, since escape for both together 
was impossible, Arnulf wandering at first sipwly 
and carelessly and then rapidly away across the 
plain and rocks, and Adelheid mingling with the 
more distant throngs behind. Thus Arnulf re- 
turned to his own army and put them in readi- 
ness to intercept the Norsemen on their ravaging 
path. 

All the olives on the hills were sere and dry, 
the vineyards stripped, and the heat of latter 
August raging overhead as those great armies 
advanced to meet each other; the one quiet and 
determinedly, the other boisterous and wild ; and 
on their seething commotion, the great first of 
September, a day renowned forever in battle an- 
nals, dawned, showing them encamped face to 
face. A fearful fight was waged that day through 
the dew of morning and the heat of noon, giving 
a lasting check to the barbarism that was flood- 
ing Europe. Early in the contest, Arnulf saw 
that the weighty German cavalry were by no 
means mates for the light foot soldiery of the 
Goths, and the first to leap to the ground, followed 
by every nobie of the warrior band, he closed in 
the fray hand to hand and dealt them blows in a 
different fashion from any they had received from 
other enemies. 

“ Victory sides with us!"’ said Arnulf, as the 
sun sunk into clouds not redder than the battle- 
field, and coolly wiping his sword, he added: 
“ Let us explore somewhat further, my lords. I 
have a precious treasure among these robbers!” 
And they slowly advanced through the death- 
strewn plain. Meanwhile a slender, boyish fig- 
ure, who though of the enemy, had not been 
‘seen to mingle in the fight, had retreated into a 








away, and when the victorious shouts went up 
from the Germans, the Lady Adelheid, clad in 
her old purple costume, parted the shadows of 
the trees and picked her way across the field. 

Arnulf had paused at a spot dyed with car. 
nage and heaped with slain. Most prominent of 
all, two gigantic figures lay lifeless, gashed and 
ghastly at his feet. They were the Norse lead- 
ers, Siefried and Gotfried. Nevermore from 
them would storm and commotion disturb the 
land ; they feasted now from their enemies’ skulls 
in the vast, cloudy halls of Odin, and deprived 
of them, the rabble who followed their will 
would disperse to their northern caves and cells 
till the torn kingdom they had invaded should 
‘heal and grow invincible against them. With 
these thoughts passing from his mind, he glanced 
up, and Adelheid, where she paused beneath the 
waving of the German banner, caught his glad- 
dened eye. Almost instantly he was beside her. 
A moment of mutual thanksgiving and silent 
tenderness, they stood breathless in each other’s 
presence, both relieved now from the great load 
of danger that had oppressed them. 

“ At last, at last, sweet friend!’ murmured 
he. 

“‘T have waited long,” said she, then raising 
her eyes to his. 

“ Bat now thou art safe !’” 

“ Safe!” she echoed smilingly. 

“And nothing shall again part us, strangers 
though we be ?”’ he asked with that earnest gaze. 

“‘ Nothing!” was the reply, with her hand in 
his. 

As they spoke, the old Bishop of Magdeburg, 
bearing the imperial crown, came forward, es- 
corted by the German peers, and followed by his 
dependants and the deputation of voters. 

“Sire,” said he, kneeling, ‘I am the mouth- 
piece of Germany. The free ballots of all her 
electors yesterday elected Arnulf emperor, and 
ten of the contumacious vassals and peers to-day 
swear allegiance. Sire, receive our homage!” 

“My Lord Bishop,” said Arnulf, after a few 
words of acceptance, and having courteously 
greeted the vassals, “‘ perhaps for the first time 
in thy life, wilt thon open thy mass book on a 
battle-field, and make Adelheid of Friesland my 
wife ?” 

Blandly, and well pleased at the choice, the 
bishop complied, and when with impressive sol- 
emnity he had p ced the indissolubl 
words, Arnulf, raising the crown from his own 
brow, placed it upon his wife’s, and stepping with 
her towards the brave arrier-ban, amid the shouts 
of acclamation that rent the air, said: 

“ Nobles of Germany,—the emperor, whom you 
have chosen to-day, gives you your empress !”” 








Our Curious Department, 


[Prepared expresely for The Flag of our Union.) 
A remarkable Blind Man. 

A French paper gives an account of a water-mill in 
that country, built entirely by a blind man, without 
either assistance or advice from any one. The masonry, 
carpenter's work, roofing, stairs, paddle-wheel, cogs, in a 
word, all the machinery pertaining to the mill, has been 
made, put up, and set in motion by him alone. He has 
also made his own furniture. When the water is low and 
the mill does not work, the blind miller becomes a joiner, 
and also a turner, on a lathe of his own invention, and 
so he makes all manner of utensils, and pretty toy wind- 
miils for the juveniles. In 1862 this blind miller was 
awarded a medal by the agricultural society of the ar- 
ropdissement, for a machine serving the double purpose 
of wi ing corn, and sep lng the best grains from 
the common sort. 

Immense Library. 

Dabshelim, king of India, had so large a library that 
it required a th dd daries to port it from 
one place to another. He ordered his hundred brachmans 
to compile an encyclopedia from this mass of books, and 
after twenty years’ labor, they produced a work of 12,000 
volumes. By further reduction, they d d their 
extracts into so unuch learning as would load an ordinary 
mule. 














Curious Reasoning. 

Dr. Zinchinelli, of Padua, in an “ Essay on reasons 
why People use the Right hand in preference to the Left,” 
will not allow custom or imitation to be the cause. He 
affirms that the left arm cannot be in violent or continued 
motion without causing pain in the left side, because 
there is the seat of the heart and of the arterial s) stem; 
and that, therefore, Nature herself compels man te make 
use of the right hand. 

Singular Interment. 

The following curious entry is in the register ef Lym- 
ington church, under the year 1726 :—“‘ Samuel Baldwin, 
Eaq., sojourner in this parish, was immersed (i. e., sank 
in the sea) without the Needles sans ceremonic, May 20.” 
This was performed in consequence of the sarne+t wish 
of the deceased on his deathbed to disappoint his wife, 
who, in their matrimonial squabbles, had assured him 
that if she survived him, she would dance on his grave. 


Queer Mode of Salutation. 

If the Chinese meet after @ long separation, they fall on 
their knees, bend their faces to the earth two or three 
times, and use many other affected modes. My have 
also a kind of ritual, or “ seademy of compliments,” 
by which they regulate the number of bows, genufiexions 
and words to be spokem on any occasion. Ambassadors 
practise these ceremonies forty days before they appear 
at court. 


Quaint Custom. 

At Marseilies, ia France, on Ash Wednesdsy, there is 
a y called “ interring the carnival.” A whimel- 
cal figure is dressed up to represent the carnival, and is 
carried in procession to Arriens, a small seaside village, 
when it is pulled to pieces. This ceremony is attended, 
in some way or other, by every inbabitant of Marseilles, 
whether geatie or simple, man or woman, boy or girl 





Strange Custom. 

On the quay at Nimeguen, in the United Provinces, twe 
ravens are kept at the public expense. They live in » 
roomy spartment, with « large wooden cage before it, 
which serves them asa balcony. These birds are fed on 
choice viands every day. The privileges of the city were 
granted originally om the observance of this strangs 
custom which is still kept up. 


Wonderful Power of Music. 

Sultan Amorsth, having taken Bagdad, gave orders 
tha: 30 000 Persians should be put te death notwithstand- 
ing they had espitulated. Among them was s murician, 
with « sort of lyre, and he sung the triumph of Amurath 
in tones #0 thriling, thet the tyrant was meited to tears, 
and gave ordets for the liberation of aii the captives 


Unprecedented Diet. 

In 1641 Heoliar etched a print of Francis Battelle, an 
Italian whe ls suid to have eaten half a peck of stones ® 
day. After bis graaite dinners, be used to take « éreught 








grove hard by as the defeated parties pered 


of beer, ead now sad thes « pipe, Sr he had bea 8 
soldier in Lreland. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TOLL THE BELL 


BY ROBERT R. MCKAY. 


Toll the bell, the hour has come, 
Slow the dirge prolong; 

One has left us for that home, 
Where the just belong ; 

Where the shining ones wiil meet, 

Where, before Jehovah's feet, 

She will bow. and lowly greet, 
On the shores of light. 

See her there, through faith and love, 
Watch her heavenly flight; 

Onward in those paths above, 
Clad in raiment white. 


Toll the bell; each mournful strain 
Tells that she is gone 

Where the joy and peace will gain 
For ber spirit room. 

Loving hands have closed her eyes, 

Death has severed earthly ties ; 

But the portals of the skies 
Have opened to receive 

Her whom angels welcomed in, 
Her who us did leave; 

Crowned with glory, free from sin, 
Thus we hope—believe. 


Toll the bell; her days are done; 
Life no more is here; 
Death, that mighty conquering one, 
Hovers o'er the bier. 
She will war no more with strife, 
For she’s passed from death to life; 
To the throne where bliss is rife— 
From a world so drear, 
Where she suffered, though so meek, 
Borne with Christian cheer; 
Now that she her God doth seek, 
She will know no fear. 
When she’s joined the thousands there, 
Who with Him do dwell, 
We'll not ask her back to care, 
For his ways are well. 
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THE LITTLE DOCTOR. 
BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


Tue little doctor came to live opposite us—by 
us, I mean my aunt, her daughter Fanny and 
myself. He was little; five feet and fat—there’s 
alliteration for you. Not so very fat either, but 
comfortably stout, with excellent promise of being 
much more so. Round, rosy face had the little 
doctor, mirthful dark eyes, and a respectable nose 
that had tried hard in its growing days to be a 
good-natured pug, and succeeded to its heart’s— 
no! I mean its nose’s content. And there was 
a winning something in the little doctor’s smile, 
that was pleasing to see. Ihave no doubt that 
its brightness cheered many a sick room, and 
every certainty, too, I have, that whenever the 
patient clianced to be poor, something else besides 
the smile left a brightness there, when the little 
doctor had gone. 

He purchased the pretty house over the way, 
and furnished it tastefully, but the latter part of 
the b was i pl for the neatest and 
most necessary article of furniture a dwelling- 
place can have, be it a palace or a cabin, is a 
mistress ; and it was whispered around that the 
little doctor would never have left his pleasant 
lodgings at Widow Burke’s and settled down in 
a house of his own, if he intended to let that 
house lack the dear indispensable abode men- 
tioned. So managing mamas smiled upon Dr. 
Dirman. His practice always good rapidly in- 
creased. Mrs. Brent invited him to tea. Mrs. 
Col. Dash with six marriageable Dashes, asked 
him to dinner. 

It became a pastime to me to watch the little 
doctor. What a cheerful, important air he used 
to have, coming out, stepping into his gig, and 
driving off, as if the health of our little town de- 
pended upon his alacrity—and doubly pleasant it 
was to sce his trim little housekeeper come to 
the door to look after him. It may be a fancy of 
mine, but I was accustomed to think at such 
times she said ‘‘ God bless him !” 

By degrees, yes, it was by degrees, I began to 
think how happy I would be if I was the mistress 
of the little doctor’s pretty house, and a thou- 
sand times happier if I was the mistress of the 
little doctor’s heart. I thought of this often, with 
a blush, but recalling my dependent situation, I 
put aside the vain wish with something of the 
vague, sad feeling of one, who sees on a chill, 
gloomy day a sunbeam burst forth only to be 
smothered in the clouds. I said dependent. I 

was an orphan, supported by my uncle’s widow. 
Mrs. Thornton, my aunt, was one of those cold- 
hearted beings, whose religion knew no wider 
doctrine than self. Stern and reserved even to 
her only child Fanny, whom she loved in her own 
way, tome she was always at freezing point, 
never permitting her rigid features to thaw intoa 
smile for nf—indeed they seldom did so for any- 
one. Besides being poor I was unenviably plain. 
Why then should my foolish heart indulge in ten- 
derness for the little doctor—why? Because it 
could not help it. ; 

One night, my aunt and Fanny went to a 
party, and I remained at home, for no one ever 
thought of inviting Kitty Brecourt. I was read- 
ing in the parlor, when the clock struck twelve, 
and immediately after, I heard voices outside. I 
went to the window and drew aside the curtain. 
The moon was shining clearly, and on the pave- 
ment I saw my aunt, Fanny and Dr. Dirman. 
When I opened for them, the little doctor was 
gone. I saw ata glance that my aunt was in 
high spirits. She was even gracious to me, and 
condescended to say that they metour neighbor, 
the doctor, at Mrs. Hewson’s, that he appeared 

particularly struck with Fanny, solicited an in- 
troduction, and pted with evident pleasure, 
my aunt’s invitation to tea on Thursday evening. 
It was easy to see her flattered pride. The doc- 
tor would be a great match for Fanny, perhaps, 
higher than she ought to look, for her father was 
a shop-keeper. To be the mother-in-law of Dr. 
Dirman, to get by that means a footing in the 
society of the Dashes and Brents, was now the 
acme of my aunt’s wishes. And Fanny’s spark- 
ling eye and varying cheek revealed her grati- 
fication at her conquest. From that until the 
next Thursday evening my aunt was intent on 











me up to her own room and bestowed an old silk 

dress of hers upon me, with directions to alter it, 

and wear it on the next night. 

He came. Never did Fanny look so pretty, 

never seemed my aunt so agreeable. She, even 

with some kindness in her manner, presented me 
tohim. He took my hand in his, saying that he 

was h d in the acq of a relative of 
Mrs. Thornton, but he looked at Fanny as he 
spoke, and with eyes blinded by tears I turned 
away. From that night Dr. Dirman was a con- 
stant visitor. My aunt gave him every encour- 
agement, but I, having a better knowledge of the 
humuan heart since I learned the secret of iny own, 
begun to think that with Fanny he was not so 
welcome as at first. Her manner to him did not 
show this change, but eased was a carelessness 
of her app no g to the looking- 

glass to steal an anxious glance at her pretty 
face befure she descended to the parlor when he 
was there, and this, combined with the fact of 
having seen her kiss a suspicious-looking letter, 
when she was unseen, made me think my sup- 
positions were well-founded. One evening when 
she was sitting at the window, I saw her start 
and lean forward, while over her face an expres- 
sion, beautitul us it was strange, crossed and left 
a smile and « blush behind. A young man was 
passing, and it was enough to see the eyes of 
both to be sure that the little doctor had a rival 
and a powerful one. He was a stranger to me 

and evidently one in town. I wished much to 

question her in regard to him, but us she had 
never made a confidant of me, I was left to in- 
dulge in surmises about her new lover. Those 
surmises were far from being pleasant ones. 
Something in his faded attire betokened poverty, 
and I could only look forward to unhappiness 
for Fanny, if her heart was truly interested in 
him, for my aunt would sooner behold the dear 
girl in her coffin, than the wife of a poor man. 
As time went by, I began to think myself mis- 
taken, for Dr. Dirman continued his visits, and 
Fanny, as of old, met him with a smile and out- 
stretched hand. How did he treat me in the 
meanwhile? Always kindly, for it was in his 
nature to be kind to all, and this notice of me by 
him served to make my aunt assume the show 
of affection toward me whenever he was present. 
And I was grateful to him for this. “Alas!” I 
often thought, “why must it be that my lonely 
life cannot be blessed by this good man’s love ?” 

One pleasant afternoon we saw Dr. Dirman 
issuing from his house dressed with unusuzl care. 

“I wonder where he is going ?”” said my aunt. 

Fanny looked carelessly out and fastened her 
eyes on her work again. I was struck with the 
strange dejection in her manner. 

“He is coming over here!” exclaimed my 
aunt, rising from her seat in a tremor of expecta- 
tion and exultation. ‘“ Yes, and he is coming to 
propose for you, Fanny.” 

Fanny hid her face in her hands. 

“None of your airs or affectation, now, miss,” 
exclaimed my aunt, angrily. “A man of sense 

di I will soon come up 








pises such ab y: 
for you.” 

She turned to leave the room as the servant 
appeared at the door tosay that Dr. Dirman ‘was 
in the parlor, and requested the pleasure of Mrs. 
Thornton's company, if disengaged. 

Down my aunt hastened. I had long feared 
that moment. I had fortified my sorrowing 
heart against it, but now the cold shudder that 
shook my frame, the tears that filled my eyes, 
proved how vain had heen my efforts. And do 
not blame me for this weakness, for mine was a 
loving and a suffering heart. 

“ Kitty,” said Fanny. 

I turned with a start. She was on her knees 
besidé me, and the misery depicted in her look, 
her attitude, made me forget my own. 

“Q, Kitty, dear cousin, do not spurn this guilty 
creature. If you kuew him, you would not 
blame me for loving him.” 

“Blame you, Fanny. 
yourself!” 

“* You saw him once, Kitty,” she said, broken- 
ly, still kneeling, though I endeavored to raise 
her. ‘No, let me kneel here, until I have told 
you all. I know that you noticed him that 
evening he walked by here, and what I would 
have given to have thrown myself then into your 
arms, and have asked you to love my husband.” 

“Your husband! O, Fanny!” 

“My dear husband, Kitty. I had been mar- 
ried two weeks then. But O, how miserable has 
this secret made me; and I could hate myself 
when I think how that terror of my mother’s 
anger led me to encourage Dr. Dirman. Kitty, 
dear cousin, my mother must not yet know of 
my murriage, and when she comes up, you will 
go and tell the poor fellow down there, whom I 
have so heartlessly wronged, that I can never 
be his. And implore him, for my sake, to find 
some plausible excuse for withdrawing his suit. 
Go, dear Kitty, and shield your poor cousin from 
her mother’s anger.” 

She looked up pleadingly through her tears. 
We heard the parlor door opening. Fanny hur- 
ried me out, and I had burely time to draw back 
in the shadow of the stairs as my aunt passed 
me. I tried to collect my thoughts, and then 
went down into the parlor. Dr. Dirman was 
standing atthe window. He turned as I entered, 
and advanced with an outstretched hand. 

“‘T feared,” he said, “that my request would 
not be granted. But tell me, Miss Kitty,” and 
never had I seen him look to more advantage 
than at that moment, “if there is any hope for 
me?” 

“T regret, sir,” I answered falteringly, “that 
I must give you pain. But the heart you seek 
to win, has long been given to another.” 

My eyes fell beneath the withering scorn that 
flashed from his. My hand which he had taken, 
was dropped as if it had been an adder. 

“Good Heaven!’ how I have been deceived,” 
he exclaimed. ‘“I—” he checked himself and 
walked irresolutely to the window. “It is hard, 
Miss Kitty,” he said, approaching me, “to tear 
from one’s heart a long and dearly-cherished 
hope—a hope I fondly imagined so near its reali- 
zation. But this is weakness. May you never 
know a sorrow akin to mine. May—” his voice 
faltered, he pressed my hand in his and then de- 





In mercy explain 





the expected visit. The day before, she called 


parted, leaving me to find some solace in tears, 


as many another sorrowing heart has done and 
will do until “ the weary are at rest.” 

The sound of my aunt’s voice, pitched in its 
highest key, recalled poor Fanny’s confession, 
and dreading that her mother’s anger, as had been 
too often the case, would be vented on me, I 
hastened to my own room, to be soon followed by 
Betsey, the maid, to tell me sobbing bitterly, that 
her dear Miss Fanny was gone forever. And it 
was indeed so. In her first paroxysm of rage, 
my aunt turned her offending child from the door. 
With Fanny the sunshine of domestic happiness 
departed from the house. Friends and relatives 
were denied admittance when they called, my 
aunt could not bear their sympathy. Fanny’s 
marriage effectually destroyed her hopes of com- 
peting with the Brents and Dashes—Fanny’s 
marriage with a poor printer. 

What a sad, dreary life it was to lead. Inever 
saw or heard from Fanny. Betsey, through 
whose means I might have obtained information, 
had incurred my aunt’s displeasure in presenting 
a letter from the offender to her, and was dis- 
missed, while a disagreeable second edition of my 
aunt was engaged to supply her place. A year 
went by. Sometimes I used to see Dr. Dirman. 
The same light step, the same pleasant face, were 
his. He was daily more respected. Col. Dash 
often sat for an hour or two smoking with him at 
his office window, Tom Brent, the son and heir 
of Squire Brent used to saunter down the street 
leaning on Dr. Dirman. O, how my aunt would 
fret on seeing this, and for some unknown cause, 
I was at such times the object of her displeasure. 
It was not long unknown to me. One summer 
evening my aunt dropped asleep in her chair, and 
for the first time in a year I satat the open win- 
dow. A fresh breeze was stirring the leaves of 
the trees outside, and over the hills back of Dr. 
Dirman’s house the full moon was rising. A 
step struck the pavement. I looked out and 
saw with surprise and delight, Fanny’s husband 
walking slowly past, his eyes fixed earnestly on 
my face. I had seen him but once before, but I 
could not be mistaken in him. Perceiving that 
he was recognized, he drew a letter from his 
bosom and threw it into the room. It fell at 
my feet. I hastily picked it up and concealed it 
When I looked out again he was gone. How 
long the time seemed until I was released for the 
night, and then in my own room with a beating 
heart, I opened the letter. From it I learned 
that the past year had been spent in New York 
by Fanny, and they had returned to try and 
effect a reconciliation between herself and her 
mother, before they set out to seek their fortunes 
in the far West. It closed with entreaties to 
come to her, that her husband would be waiting 
for me that night at nine o’clock, and would con- 
duct me to her. It was now after nine, so throw- 
ing on a bonnet and shawl, and assuring myself 
that my aunt and the servant had retired, I stole 
softly out, meeting Fanny’s husband at the door. 
In a few minutes I clasped the dear girl in my 
arms. What questions were asked and answered, 
and when our curiosity was satisfied, mine pleas- 
ingly so, for I learned that Fanny’s husband was 
every way worthy of her, it was agreed that on 
the next morning I was to inform my aunt of 
Fanny’s return, and judge by her reception of 
the news, whether or not Fanny might venture 
upon an interview. Suddenly Fanny burst into 
one of her old joyous fits of laughter. 

“ O, Kitty, dear, I cannot help it. Many were 
the hearty laughs George and myself had over 
that mistake. And it was that made my mother 
so furious, to have you preferred before me. 
But really, Kitty, we have often wondered at 
your rejecting him. But how did my mother 
tell you of his proposal ?” 

What was it at that moment sent a cold shud- 
der through my frame—the conviction of lost 
happiness, the feeling that the happiness most 
desired upon earth was through my aunt’s means 
lost to me forever. A hundred little circum- 
stances rushed to my mind. It did not need 
now to have Fanny tell me with tears at what she 
termed her mother’s baseness, that it was for my- 
self Dr. Dirman had proposed. 

“And never to tell you. O, how can I believe 
my mother so regardless of honor,” exclaimed 
Fanny. ‘But Dr. Dirman must be undeceived. 
and you will be happy yet. To-morrow, George 
will go to him and all will be happily explained. 
We will remain to see you married, Kitty.” 

“Then you will remain here all your life, 
Fanny. Never will a renewal of Dr. Dirman’s 
addresses be solicited by me. Pride and delicacy 
forbid it.’’ 

It was sometime before I could convince her of 
my determination ; and, on leaving, I exacted a 
reluctant promise from Fanny, that she, never by 
word or otherwise, would make Dr. Dirman ac- 
quainted with what now perhaps could give him 
no pleasure to know. What a pang went through 
my heart as I thought of that, thac the love once 
mine might now be given to another. 

Before I met my aunt in the morning, reflec- 
tion had in a great measure subdued the resent- 
ment I naturally felt towards her, and at break- 
fast I mentioned my visitto Fanny. What a 
burst of passionate rage followed my narration. 

“ Never !”” she exclaimed, “ will I receive that 
miserable girl, and she shall have no opportunity 
toannoy me. I can penetrate her design in com- 
ing here, and it will be foiled. This very day 
we will start for the seaside.” 

To say and do were the same to my aunt; two 
hours after, we were driving rapidly from home. 
The seaside was tobe our destination. My aunt’s 
failing health required change of air, but she 
never would have undertaken a journey on that 
account alone. 

At the end of two months we were again at 
home. I could not look from the window now 
without meeting the eyes of a person seated at 
an opposite one. Dr. Dirman, you will say. 
No. Mrs. Dirman. On oar return, even before 
alighting from the carriage, I glanced across the 
street. Judge my surprise when I saw the pretty 
house over the way completely altered. The old- 
fashioned door had been removed, and an elegant- 
ly carved one was in its place, the drawing-room 
was ornamented by a deep bay window, the 
house newly-painted, and were it not for the sil- 
ver plate announcing in large letters, Brook 





Dirman, M. D., I would have supposed it had 


passed into other hands. The sound of the car- 
riage attracted a gazer to the window—a lovely 
young woman, not a Brent or Dash, but a stran- 
ger, and henceforth she sat in the place that 
might have been mine. How often I saw her 
rise to meet him when he returned, and on Sun- 
days they walked to church together—she leaning 
on him. Well, there was no use in repining. I 
was happy in knowing that he loved me once. 
I found an opportunity of going to the lodgings 
where I had seen Fanny, but strangers occupied 
them, and I could learn nothing of her. 

One night my aunt became alarmingly ill. 
The servant, a strange one, was sent for a phy- 
sician. She brought the nearest one, Dr. 
Dirman. 

“She is very ill, Miss Kitty, you ought not be 
alone,” he said, in the kind tone in which he had 
been accustomed to address me. “ Permit me 
to send over for Mrs. Dirman.” 

I thought I could detect embarrassment in his 
manner as he mentioned his wife, and to dispel it 
I expressed gratitude at his offer and a desire to 
see her. She soon came, and her womanly sym- 
pathy sustained me through the night. Towards 
morning Dr. Dirman left the house. When he 
returned, he brought a lady with him, who he 
said wished to see me in the parlor. I went 
down in some surprise, surprise that gave place 
to joy, when Fanny, whom I thought so many 
miles away met me at the door. I led her to her 
mother’s chamber. Fanny could bend over and 
kiss her mother now without fear of a repulse. 
My aunt was still unconscious. Mrs. Dirman 
retired, leaving Fanny and myself alone together. 

“ George was attacked by a brain fever on the 
day we were to start on our journey. Indeed 
he is not well yet,” Fanny said, in answer to my 
inquiries. ‘But we found a friend in our need, 
one whose skill saved my husband from death, 
and whose bounty supplied our wants, your old 
lover, Kitty. And your downcast eyes tell me 
you would like to regard him as one yet.” 

“ Dear Fanny,” I said, in surprise ; “do you 
think me capable of a thought like that. Once 
indeed it would have given me happiness to think 
so. Buthe is married now, Fanny, and has, I 
think, in Mrs. Dirman a better wife than I could 
have made him.” 

“ Married, and a wife!” exclaimed Fanny, in 
astonishment. ‘Another mistake, Kitty! where 
did you get such a notion!” 

“A notion, Fanny! Is not that lady his 
wife ?” 

“If you mean the lady who just left us, cer- 
tainly not. She is married to his brother, the 
New York lawyer. Poor Kitty, your agitation 
reveals your love forhim. Ah, if my mother had 
not wronged you—” 

“Who speaks of wronging?”’ cried my aunt, 
in unearthly tones, starting wildly up in the bed. 
“I never wronged any one!” 

Fanny flew toher mother’s side. Dr.and Mrs. 
Dirman burried in. 

“Is that Fanny ?” she said, in a low voice, 
looking earnestly at her daughter. 

“Yes, mother,” sobbed Fanny, “your poor 

ad 
. My child,” she faintly said ; her head dropped 
on Fanny’s bosom. She was dead! 

Three weeks after my aunt’s death, George, 
Fanny and myself were sitting in his room, for 
he was still an invalid, when Betsey who had re- 
turned to our service, came up to say with a smile, 
that a gentleman was in the parlor, and that he 
had inquired for Miss Kitty. A peculiar smile 
played also about Fanny’s lips, and when I en- 
tered the parlor, I was not surprised to see Dr. 
Dirman there. Perhaps you can guess the pur- 
port of his visit. Let this explain it to you. 
In writing to me in future, address your letters 
to Mrs. Brook Dirman. Fortunate for my hap- 
piness that the little doctor overheard the con- 
versation that passed between Fanny and myself 
on the morning of my aunt’s death. He solicit- 
ed an explanation of it from Fanny. She wil- 
lingly gave it, and the result was agreeable to all 
parties. Iam writing this at my seat in the bay 
window, and have just returned Fanny’s cheerful 
nod, as she leaves her house and comes across 
the street to pass the evening with Mrs. Dr. 
Dirman. 





WHO STONED STEPHEN? 


A teacher in a Sunday school in R——, was 
examining a class of little boys from a Scripture 
catechism. The first question was : 

“Who stoned Stephen ?” 

Answer— The Jews.” 

Second question—‘ Where did they stone 
him ¢” 

Auswer—“ Beyond the limits of the city.” 

The third question—‘‘ Why did they take him 
beyond the limits of the city?’ was not in the 
book, and proved a poser to the whole class ; it 
passed from head to ivot without an answer 
being attempted. At length a little fellow, who 
had been =e his head all the while, look- 
ed up and said 

“ Well, I don’t know, unless ’twas to get a 
Jair fling at him ?—Tribune. 





TO DRIVE AWAY RATs. 


Mr. Charles Pierce, of Milton, recommends 
potash for this purpose. The rats troubled him 
very much, having eaten through the chamber 
floor ; they a soggag = great numbers, and were 
very ded up potash, and 

strewed around aan ‘holes, threw some under 
their holes, and rubbed some on the sides of the 
boards and under part, where they came through. 

The next night he heard Kan grag among them, 
which we suppose was from the caustic nature of 
the potash that got among their hair, or on their 
bare feet. They disappeared, and he has not 
es troubled with them since.—New England 

armer. 








THANKS! 


Thanks, O Lord, for all that thou hast created 
common! Thanks for the blue heavens, the sun, 
the stars, the murmuring waters, and the shade 
of empowering oaks—thanks for the common 
flowers of the fields, the gilly flowers of the wails ; 
thanks for the songs of the linnet, and the hymns 
of the nigh thanks for the pomomen ot of 
the air, and the sighing of the winds amo 
trees—thanks for the magnificent clouds, fided 
by the sun at its setting and tislng—thanke for 
love, the most common sentiment of alli—thanks 
for all the beautiful things thy stupendous bounty 
has made common.—A/phonse Karr. 





Philosophy is a good horse in the stuble, but 
an errant jake on s journey. 








a Budget of Fun. 


“ March is always a turning p’int with me,” 
said Mrs. Battlegash, reflectively, “and I’ve al- 
ways noticed that if I managed to live through 
March, I was pretty sure of living all the rest of 
the year.”.——A monkey-faced fellow offered him- 
self to Garrick as an actor. “It will not do,” 
says Garrick, “at present, but if you had a tail, 
no money should part us.”——“ What a strange 
thing it is, that with such a name you should be 
such a wicked fellow!” said Mr. Steel to Mr. 
Good. “Notat all,” was the reply, “ seeing that 
you, notwithstanding your name, are 80 very 
soft.’"———There are two diseases which have 
never been known to prove fatal, viz.: Enlarge. 
ment of the heart, and Information on the 
brain——A lady named Mary Ann Eldridge, 
had occasion to send a note to a gentleman, and 
put two r’s into her first name in the signature, 
thus: ‘Marry Ann Eldridge.’ The man was a 
bachelor, and consequently took the hint: he 
married Ann Eldridge.——John Abernethy, the 
eminent surgeon, used to tell his scholars, that 
all human maladies arose from two causes—stuf- 
fing and fretting ——A slattern always makes a 
poor cook. The woman who don’t dress herself, 
has never yet succeeded in dressing a beefsteak 
properly.———A farmer told his man, who was 
thoroughly Irish, to run into the pasture and catch 
an ox. “I mean the off one; I will manage the 
other myself,” he said. Pat ran to do as he was 
bidden, but suddenly paused with the exclama- 
tion—“He is a reasonable man, anyhow. 
Bedad, and how am I to know which is the 
orphan?”’——Dobbs is a strong believer in 
“guardian angels.” ‘If it were not for them,” 
he asks, “‘ what would keep people from rolling 
out of bed when they are asleep ?”——During a 
siege, a water-carrier was crying his water through 
the town. “ Six sous a gallon! six sous a gal- 
lon!” By-and-by a bomb-shell carried off one of 
his barrels, whereupon, without moving a muscle 
of his face, he continued “ Twelve sous a gal- 
lon !’——The Elmira Advertiser, in speaking of 
the fashions, says—“ Strip all the men and wo- 
men of our village of their fine clothes, and what 
a change would be apparent!” 


N ews Gl Glances. 
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between EBu- 
cpp tat danitayele teen Gopher ar oneal 
to be monopolized by a single company. Already there 
is @ rival corporation started in London, under the title 
of the European and Ameri h 
Company. They propose to lay a submarine eable from 
the south coast of England to Cape Finisterre in Spain; 
thence through the Atlantic westward to Cape Cod. The 
whole distance will be 3960 miles. The work is to be 
completed in 1858. 








Ep anp 0 —It is stated that of the 
606 convicts who now occupy the Ohio Penitentiary, 544 
cannot read or write, and 400, or nearly 60 per cent. of 
the entire number, have no trades. This brief return is 
full of meaning. It at once admonishes and instructs. 
There are two great essentials for success in life—educa- 
tion and regular occupation. 








Unveminins.—The Pittsburg (Pa.}) Gazette says that 
warrants have been issued in East Deer township for the 
arrest of six young ladies, charged with having ridden on 
a rail a schoolmaster in that distriet who refused the 
use of the building for the purpose 6f holding a singing 
school—the young ladies had secreted themselves to avoid 
arrest. 





Icesrras.—The icebergs have been larger and more 
numerous this year, on the northern Atlantic route, than 
ever before. One sea captain says, it seems as though all 
the ice were emigrating from the North Pole to a warmer 
climate. This may account for the extremely cold 
weather which has lately been experienced. 
en DOE OP -—— 

Tux Rappers.—It is estimated that there are 25,000 
secret or open Spiritualists in Boston alone. Not more 
than 8,000 or 10,000 are avowed believers. They bave 
three places of teaching open every Sunday. The Melo- 
deon is open twice, and is generally occupied by trance 

di , or celeb posi of the creed. 
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Hicuest WatTgRra.. in THR Wortp.—One of the wa 
terfalls in the valley of Lo Hamite, California, is thirteen 
times the height of Niagara, that being 165 feet, while 
the Lo Hamite fall is over 2000 feet. body of water, 
however, that falls over Niagara, is times greater 
than that of the California cataract. 





Paper rrow Leaturx.—Paper is now made in Belgiam 
from refuse tanned leather. After the tanning is washed 
from the leather, about twenty per cent. of old hemp 
rope is mixed with the scraps, and the whole is cut up 
and reduced to a pulp, from which « fair quality of paper 
is made by the usual process. 





A Sraappine Horss.—The Alton Democrat notices the 
Sampson horse ‘‘ Young Pennsylvania,” as the finest 
Sampson colt in that State He is but four years old, 
stands seventeen hands (5 feet 8 inches) high, and weighs 
about fourteen hundred pounds. 

—- <-see2-—_ — 

RemaRKaBLe. Pt seem to destroy the vitality 
of vegetation. An Egyptian pes, taken from » vase 3000 
years old, discovered by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson in his 
explorations, has been planted at Highgate, England, 
and made to grow at last, and produce its kind. 

+ wees 

Sma, Price ron Gop Mixes.—The Wyckoff geld 
mines in Faquier county, Virginia, have been sold for 
346500, on an execution. The whole amount, says the 
Warrenton Whig, spent upon these works, could not have 
been less than $60,000. 





Minzzsere.- —Ex-Governor Ramsey, in an address st an 

1 fair in Mi says there is yet room ia 

that territory fors million and « half more of farmers. 

He thinks Minnesote will some day produce more corn 
aud whest than any other State in the Union 





Propvuction or Parzn.—In the United States, the am 
nual production of paper is 270,000,000 Ibe., while the 
total quantity manufactured in England is only 
160,000,000 Ibs., not more than one half of which wa 
for home consumption. 

EE ae 

Sick Cows or Loxpox.—The Lancet tells us that 00 
epidemic rages among the cows of Londen. A nom- 
medical opinion inclines to consider the disease the dropey, 
contracted by the cows from an immoderate use of the 
pump. 
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Eocs.—It is proposed to sell eggs by weight, as = fairer 
method for the buyers, ss well as a means of forcing 
poultry raisers to breed finer breeds of fowls. There seme 
to be a great difference in weight. 

+ eo 

Honaisis.— We notice that » patent has been imued 
“for a machine for cutting the throets of carpenter’s— 
plane stocks.” 
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MATURIN M. BA BALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
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expiration of 
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at pty ty em and went into operation |. 
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R.L F.—Trinity Church, at Hull, , be dellewe” 
have the largest slook ii the world, ing four a 
or faces. Each dial is thirteen in 


Ane —The ey hn 

ted States was , 
in 1827. In the following year one was estabiir! 
Pym: 


na fn eth) is performed with wer 
af wich ts eo pwenignd ap oath: 
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by small instead of lines, as tn ” 
It is a tedious and costly method. 
R. 8.—The cotton plant was probably frst ealtive’ 


Par and from thenee introduced into Persir 

Cc. il ‘eed was not a porcelain « 
made in anu bopy ey; million 
manufactured annually 





CULTIVATE THE BEAUTIFUL, 
There is a part of education littl tang 
schools, but yet having a most important be 
upon mind and heart; we mean the cultiy 
of the beautiful. Without a keen sense o 
beautiful in nature and in art, the pathway « 
is dull and barren; with it, the desert | 
even smile and blossom like the rose. The ; 
igality with which Providence has lavishe: 
beautiful on this world of ours, shows tha 
cultivation of a love of it is praiseworth: 
consonant with the loftiest aims. The gor 
colors of the rainbow and the clouds, th 
liant plumage of birds, the flashing mail of 
fishes, the variety of greens in grass and fo’ 
and the kaleidoscopic infinitude of the tin 
flowers, seem created to challenge our love 
admiration. Cloud, bird and fish would 
form their offices if less gaily adorned. | 
example of the merely useful were held up 
gaze, these charming accessories would hay: - 
withheld. The senses trained to mark | 
wherever it presents itself, to trace it in its 
subtle manifestation, convey to the hea: 
mind a pure and elevating and enn 
pleasure. “A thing of beauty is a joy for 
The man whose tastes and perception: © 
been refined, need never know a moment © 
riness in communion with nature. To hi 
forms and colors of the clouds, the chan 
the sea, the phenomena of the atmosphe 
glory of a summer sunrise, or the splendo: 
starry midnight, speak a language whose 
note is music. To him the tiniest wild.” 
the minutest mosses, impart a thrill of ple: 
And what a charm does the culture 
beautiful lend to the humblest home! w! 
air of refinement does a trailing honeysuc' 
a climbing rose bush, or a splendid tr 
flower, give the porch of the poorest ¢ 
We have seen a rustic dwelling, old, cran ° 
moss-grown, that, stripped of its surrour 
would have been a mere monument of dec: 
eyesore—made to look like a little parad 
cause embowered in vines, and guarded ' 
shrubs and evergreens and roses, costin, 
save a few minutes’ health-giving care ea:' 
But does it pay? asks the cold-blooded 
rian. Yes, it is a good investment. Ber 
roof tree thus embellished, the sweetest vi: 
humanity are almost sure to dwell. A 
the beautiful is certainly incompatible wi 
sins or sordid errors. Happiness and her 
sister, Health, are found under such 
stances. And as we ascend higher on thr 
of worldly fortune, the greater need ther. 
for the cultare of the beautiful. The ric. 
without a love of the beautiful, is lost. ‘- 
—with a taste for the arts, for music, 5 
sculpture, he possesses endless means of | 
gratifications, for the beautifal in art ca 
the monopoly of individaals.; it sheds it- 
ence broadcast like the liberal pct of dr: 
Tows axp Country —In October 
to have a State Cattle Show and Agri 
Fair in this city, What with ploug’ 
streets in the winter, and cattle shows in 
we are getting to be quite learned in agr: 
matters. We look to see a perfect agr’ 
mania raging here, and it will come to b 
common thing to see the roofs laid 
grass, or Indian corn sowed in drills » 
ridge-poles. 
ncicteeninieimetammilipsines 
Laxe Euis.—The firet vessel that p 
Lake Erie under the American flag was 
Detroit purchased by the governmen: 
British Northwest Company in 1795. |! 
about 70 tons, quite old and hardly se: 
and soon chentenet? 
Fosunesutn — While Mr, Benton was 
iston, Me., he is said to have remarked, | 
sion to his age: “Lam walking on th 
arches of life, and am liable to slamp 
any moment.” We don't believe he said ’ 
oor 
Bacues Cuima—The farfamed 
tower of Nenkin was destroyed « fer 
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A Budget of Fun. 


“March is always a turning p’int with me,” 
said Mrs. Battlegash, reflectively, “and I’ve al- 


ways noticed that if I managed to live through 


March, I was pretty sure of living all the rest of 


the year.””-A monkey-faced fellow offered him- 
self to Garrick as an actor. “It will not do,” 
says Garrick, “at present, but if you had a tail, 
no money should part us.” What a strange 
thing it is, that with such a name you should be 
such a wicked fellow!” said Mr. Steel to Mr, 
Good. “ Notat all,” was the reply, “ seeing that 
you, notwithstanding your name, are so very 
soft.”———There are two diseases which have 
never been known to prove fatal, viz.: Enlarge. 
, ment of the heart, and Information on the 
brain——A lady named Mary Ann Eldridge, 
had occasion to send a note to a gentleman, and 
put two r’s into her first name in the signature, 
thus: ‘Marry Ann Eldridge.’ The man was a 
bachelor, and consequently took the hint: he 
, married Ann Eldridge——John Abernethy, the 
eminent surgeon, used to tell his scholars, that 
all human maladies arose from two causes—stuf- 
fing and fretting ——A slattern always makes a 
poor cook. The woman who don’t dress herself, 
' has never yet succeeded in dressing a beefsteak 
properly.——A farmer told his man, who was 
thoroughly Irish, to run into the pasture and catch 
an ox. ‘I mean theoff one; I will manage the 
, Other myself,” he said. Pat ran to do as he was 
, bidden, but suddenly paused with the exclama- 
tion—“ He is a reasonable man, anyhow. 
Bedad, and how am I to know which is the 
, orphan?”’———-Dobbs is a strong believer in 
, “guardian angels.” ‘If it were not for them,” 
he asks, “‘ what would keep people from rolling 
out of bed when they are asleep ?”——During a 
, siege, a water-carrier was crying his water through 
, the town. “ Six sous a gallon! six sous a gal- 
, lon!” By-and-by a bomb-shell carried off one of 
his barrels, whereupon, without moving a muscle 
| Of his face, he continued “ Twelve sous a gal- 
lon !’———The Elmira Advertiser, in speaking of 
, the fashions, says—“ Strip all the men and wo- 
, men of our village of their fine clothes, and what 
, & change would be apparent!” 


News Glances. 


Oprosrtion.—Telegraphic communication between Eu- 
| rope and America will be far too profitable an enterprise 
| to be monopolized by asingle company. Already there 

is @ rival corporation started in London, under the title 
| of the Ex and American "I | Telegraph 
| Company. They propose to lay a submarine cable from 
| the south coast of England to Cape Finisterre in Spain; 











* | thence through the Atlantic westward to Cape Cod. The 


whole distance will be 3960 miles. The work is to be 
completed in 1858. 





Epucation AnD OccupaTion.—It is stated that of the 
606 convicts who now occupy the Ohio Penitentiary, 544 
cannot read or write, and 400, or nearly 60 per cent. of 
the entire number, have no trades. This brief return is 
full of meaning. It at once ad ishes and i 
There are two great essentials for suceess in life—educa- 
tion and regular occupation. 








Unveminins.—The Pittsburg (Pa.) Gazette says that 
warrants have been issued in East Deer township for the 
arrest of six young ladies, charged with having ridden on 
@ rail a schoolmaster in that distriet who refused the 
use of the building for the purpose éf holding a singing 
school—the young ladies had secreted themselves to avoid 
arrest. 








| Ioxseras.—The feebergs have been larger and more 
| numerous this year, on the northern Atlantic route, than 

ever before. One sea captain says, it seems as though all 
| the ice were emigrating from the North Pole to a warmer 


. | climate. This may account for the extremely cold 


weather which has lately been experienced. 
os 

Tux Rappers.—It is estimated that there are 25,000 
secret or open Spiritualists in Boston alone. Not more 
than 8,000 or 10,000 are avowed believers. They have 
three places of teaching open every Sunday. The Melo- 
deon is open twice, and is generally occupied by trance 

di , or celeb d exposi of the creed. 


Hicuest WATERFALL IN THR WoRLD.—One of the wa- 
terfalls in the valley of Lo Hamite, California, is thirteen 
times the height of Niagara, that being 165 feet, while 
the Lo Hamite fall is over 2000 feet. The body of water, 
however, that falls over Niagara, is 1000 times greater 
than that of the California cataract. 

Paper rrom LeaTueR.—Paper is now made in Belgium 
from refuse tanned leather. After the tanning is washed 
from the leather, about twenty per cent. of old hemp 
rope is mixed with the scraps, and the whole is cut up 
and reduced to a pulp, from which a fair quality of paper 
is made by the usual process. 

















A Sraaprine Horsz.—The Alton Democrat notices the 
Sampson horse ‘“‘ Young Pennsylvania,” as the finest 
Sampson colt in that State He is but four years old, 
stands seventeen hands (5 feet 8 inches) high, and weighs 
about fourteen hundred pounds. 


REMARKABLE.—Age does not seem to destroy the vitality 
of vegetation. An Egyptian pea, taken from a vase 3000 
years old, discovered by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson in his 
explorations, has been planted at Highgate, England, 
and made to grow at last, and produce its kind. 
—--+~-e2 

Sma. Price ron Goup Mines.—The Wyckoff gold 
mines in Faquier county, Virginia, have been sold for 
$4500, on an execution. The whole amount, says the 
Warrenton Whig, spent upon these works, could not have 
been less than $50,000. 





Minxzsota.—Ex-Governor Ramsey, in an address at an 
agricul 1 fair in Mi » Says there is yet room in 
that territory fora million and a half more of farmers. 
He thinks Minnesota will some day produce more corn 
and wheat than any other State in the Union. 











Propucrion or Parer.—In the United States, the an- 
nual production of paper is 270,000,000 Ibs., while the 
total quantity manufactured in England is only 
160,000,000 Ibs., not more than one half of which was 
for home consumption. 





eee ey 

Sick Cows oF Loxpon.—The Lancet tells us that an 
epidemic rages among the cows of London. A non- 
medical opinion inclines to consider the disease the dropsy, 
contracted by the cows from an immoderate use of the 
pump. 





Eees.—It is proposed to sell eggs by weight, as a fairer 
method for the buyers, as well as a means of forcing 
poultry raisers to breed finer breeds of fowls. There seems 
to be a great difference in weight. 

— 2 ee 

Hosaimiz.—We notice that a patent has been issued 
“for a machine for cutting the throats of carpenter’s— 


| lane stocks.” 
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expiretion of 
TO CORRESPON DENTS. 

Yourn, New York.—According to the militia laws of your 
State, you are bound to military duty. 

L. L. D., South Boston. State 
is at Gape Elizabeth, and went into operation in No- 
vember, 

Inquinzn.—Charlotte Bronte wrote “‘ Jane Eyre,” “ Shir- 
ley.” * Villette,” her elster wrote “* Wuthering 
Heights,” and Anne, ano’ Agnes Grey. 

A.M.—The first lord’ of the h treasu 


lish 
£5000 a year—as much as our President—and the lord 
- — or Ley oa Victoria is 88 years 


5 was married . 

R. E. C.—One dollar a volume and the express charges. 

M. D. C.—Rachel and her troupe came to this country in 
the Pacific, of the Collins line. 

L. M., Rochester. N. Y.—The duel between M. Soule, the 
American minister to Spain, and M. de Turgot, the 
French ambassador, was fought Dec. 18, 1853. 

MNicno.asviiiz, Ky.—Two volumes for the year, will be 
sent, bound in full gilt, en the receipt of $5. 

AcapEMYy.— it were called the “seven wonders” of 
the ancient world, were the Mausoleum, the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, the walls of Babylon, the statue of 
Jupiter Noles ov the Colossus of Rhodes, the Pyramids 

Tero and the P’ of Alexandria. 

R. L F.—Trinity Church, at Hull, Eng., is believed to 
have the largest clock in the world, having four dials 
or faces. Each dial is thirteen feet in diameter, and 
each pair of hands weighs fifty-six pounds. 

Quipan.—The fashion of coat-collars for gentl as 

as horse-collars prevailed about the year 1824, if 
we remember rightly. We hope they will never be 


restored 

Antist.—The first lithographic establishment in the Uni- 

tates was that of Wm. 8. Pendleton, in this city, 

in 1827. In the following year one was establivhed 

J ee in stipple is performed with 
. J.—En ing in stipp! & graver or 
by wening, which is so managed as to produce the tints 
by small dots instead of lines, as in the ordinary way. 
It is a tedious and costly method. 

R. 8.—The cotton plant was probably first cultivated in 
India. and from thence introduced into Persia and 


pt. 

0 ering ears ago there was not a porcelain tooth 
made in country; now at least two millions are 
manufactured ann’ 








CULTIVATE THE BEAUTIFUL. 

There is a part of education little taught in 
schools, but yet having a most important bearing 
upon mind and heart; we mean the cultivation 
of the beautiful. Without a keen sense of the 
beaatifal in nature and in art, the pathway of life 
is dull and barren; with it, the desert places 
even smile and blossom like the rose. The prod- 
igality with which Providence has lavished the 
beautiful on this world of ours, shows that the 
cultivation of a love of it is praiseworthy and 
consonant with the loftiest aims. The gorgeous 
colors of the rainbow and the clouds, the bril- 
liant plumage of birds, the flashing mail of tropic 
fishes, the variety of greens in grass and foliage, 
and the kaleidoscopic infinitude of the tints of 
flowers, seem created to challenge our‘love and 
admiration. Cloud, bird and fish would per- 
form their offices if less gaily adorned. If the 
example of the merely useful were held up to our 
gaze, these charming accessories would have been 
withheld. The senses trained to mark beauty 
wherever it presents itself, to trace it in its most 
subtle manifestation, convey to the heart and 
mind a pure and elevating and bling 
pleasure. ‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

The man whose tastes and perceptions have 
been refined, need never know a moment of wea- 
riness in communion with nature. To him, the 
forms and colors of the clouds, the changes of 
the sea, the phenomena of the atmosphere, the 
glory of a summer sunrise, or the splendor of a 
starry midnight, speak a language whose every 
note is music. To him the tiniest wild-flower, 
the minutest mosses, impart a thrill of pleasure. 

And what a charm does the culture of the 
beautiful lend to the humblest home! what an 
air of refinement does a trailing honeysuckle, or 
a climbing rose-bush, or a splendid trumpet- 
flower, give the porch of the poorest cottage! 
We have seen a rustic dwelling, old, crumbling, 
moss-grown, that, stripped of its surroundings, 
would have been a:mere monument of decay—an 
eyesore—made to look like a little paradise, be- 
cause embowered in vines, and guarded by gay 
shrubs and evergreens and roses, costing little 
save a few minutes’ health-giving care each day. 
But does it pay? asks the cold-blooded utilita- 
rian. Yes, it is a good investment. Beneath a 
roof-tree thus embellished, the sweetest virtues of 
humanity are almost sure to dwell. A love of 
the beautiful is certainly incompatible with dark 
sins or sordid errors. Happiness and her twin- 
sister, Health, are found under such circum- 
stances. And as we ascend higher on the ladder 
of worldly fortune, the greater need there exists 
for the culture of the beautiful. The rich man, 
without a love of the beautiful, is lost. With it 
—with a taste for the arts, for music, painting, 
sculpture, he possesses endless means of unselfish 
gratifications, for the beautiful in art ,cannot be 
the monopoly of individuals.; it sheds its influ- 
ence broadcast like the liberal light of day. 
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Town anp Country.—In October, we are 
to have a State Cattle Show and Agricultural 
Fair in this city. What with ploughing the 
streets in the winter, and cattle shows in the fall, 
we are getting to be quite learned in agricultural 
matters. We look to see a perfect agricultural 
mania raging here, and it will come to be no un- 
common thing to see the roofs laid down to 
grass, or Indian corn sowed in drills along the 
ridge-poles. 





Laxe Erte.—The first vessel that navigated 
Lake Erie under the American flag was the sloop 
Detroit purchased by the government of the 
British Northwest Company in 1795. She was 
about 70 tons, quite old and hardly seaworthy, 
and soon abandoned* 





Figurative.—While Mr. Benton was at Lew- 
iston, Me., he is said to have remarked, in alla- 
sion to his age: ‘I am walking on the broken 
arches of life, and am liable to slump through at 
any moment.” We don’t believe he said “slump.” 





Broxen Curna.—The far-famed porcelain 
tower of Nankin was destroyed a few months 
since by the Chinese insurgents. The pieces 
were too numerous to be saved. 


LOOKING SEAWARD. 

In a few days—not just yet—we shall begin 
to be infected with that periodical restlessness 
which impels us, in the summer months, to 
seek the sea-shore, to broil ourselves of nights in 
stifled rooms, for the sake of seeing the sun rise 
from the ‘‘deep and dark blue ocean,” of wan- 
dering by the shore, or of bracing our nerves in 
the rolling surges that charge headlong on the 
beach. Already the names “Nahant,” “ Phil- 
lips Beach,” “Nantasket,” ‘“ Newport,” stir our 
hearts as the sound of the trumpet rouses the old 
war horse. We become intensely nautical. In- 
sensibly we assume a roll in our gait, and 
shuffle in our feet, as if we had the swaying deck 
beneath us, instead of the firm plank of a fast- 
anchored sitting-room. We sniff the breezes 
from afar, like the asses of Scripture snuffing the 
east wind. Cooper and Marryatt are taken from 
their shelves and dusted; Longfellow’s “ Build- 
ing of the Ship” is pronounced inimitable. We 
order fresh fish for dinner, and interlard our dis- 
course with maritime phrases. 

This rush for the sea-side in summer is very 
Anglo Saxonish. We believe the race takes to 
the water as naturally as a fish. But we hope 


those who belong to the “ can’t-get-away club,” 


will not forget that Boston itself is a watering- 
place. We do not possess, to be sure, the match- 
less facilities of our New York friends, with their 
fleet of steamers and ferry-boats, for making little 
brief nautical excursions ; but we can do some- 
thing towards sniffing the sea-breezes, at little 
cost. Better than nothing is an excursion to 
Chelsea—the city of Chelsea—in one of those 
magnificent ferry-boats. ‘The scenery is delight- 
fal, and the trip is quite a little voyage. More 
adventurous voyagers can push their excursions 
to Hingham, or like daring navigators extend 
their travels to Nahant. The benefits of even » 
brief trip on the salt water are truly surprising— 
every mile adds a month to the lease of life. 

And as for salt water bathing, for which there 
are abundant facilities at our very doors, at the 
entrance of every bridge leading out of town, it 
is a luxury for which the residents of a seaport 
like Boston cannot feel too grateful—more than 
a compensation for the absence of the mountain 
breezes enjoyed by those who have climbed 
higher in the world than ourselves. Salt water 
bathing should be commenced as early in the 
season as possible, and continued till late in the 
autumn. 





EFFECTS OF COMETS. 

According to some German philosophers, the 
equilibrium of the atmosphere was disturbed by 
the comet of 1811, the effects of which are con- 
tinued to the present time. This comet, how- 
ever, never entered the earth’s orbit—its nearest 
approach to the earth being forty-seven millions 
ofleagues. Its appearance is stated to have been 
followed by several years of thunder, wind, rain, 
earthquakes, volcanoes, eruptions, the breaking 
out of the Asiatic cholera in India, and its 
progress has since been marked by various me- 
teorological ph indi of a disturbed 
electricity acting in a particular direction, and by 
its influence encircling the globe as with a zone 
of death and desolation. May we not hope that 
the comet of 1857—if, indeed, it appears this 
year, which is doubtful—will neutralize the bale- 
fal influence attributed to that of 1811? As for 
its injuring the earth, the idea is puerile. Dr. 
Halley was of opinion that, instead of occasion- 
ing fatal catastrophes, the meeting of comets 
might be productive of new wonders and things 
useful to the earth. 








PUNNING BY WHOLESALE, 

At one time there was a general strike among 
the workingmen of Paris, and Theodore Hook 
gave the following amusing account of the affair : 
“The bakers, being ambitious to extend their 
doe-mains, declared that a revolution was needed, 
and though not exactly bread up to arms, soon 
reduced their crusty masters to terms. The 
tailors called a council of the board to see what 
measures should be taken, and looking upon the 
bakers as the flour of chivalry, decided to follow 
suit—the consequence of which was that an in- 
surrection was lighted up among the candle- 
makers, which, however wick ed it might appear 
in the eyes of some persons, developed traits of 
character not unworthy of ancient (rreece.”’ 

Mount Vernon.—The terms on which John 
A. Washington offers to sell Mount Vernon, are 
as follows, viz.: First, he will sell only two hun- 
dred acres of the estate any way; secondly, he 
asks two hundred thousand dollars cash down for 
that piece; thirdly, he reserves the right to en- 
close half an acre (including Washinyton’s 
tomb) and having it used as a burial-place for- 
ever for him and his heirs. 








New York.—This city is brilliantly gay just 
now. The “belles” of the metropolis, with their 
dazzling toilets, make the sidewalks of Broadway 
bright as a garden parterre, and even business 
men smile as they pass along the crowded 
thoroughfare. We love to note the vernal re- 
vival of a great city. 





Tue Year 1808.—This year of grace, as we 
learn from our lively and brilliant contemporary, 
the Boston Transcript, was marked by the birth 
of many distinguished literary men, including 
Longfellow, Willis, Cheever, Theodore S. Fay, 
Ephraim Peabody and Edward Sandford. 


—— + oe 








Borrowep Caritat —The temptation to en- 
large a business by raising money on discounts, 
is one to which young merchants pinched for cap- 
ital are peculiarly liable ; but it is leaning on a 
broken reed. 





—<< + 
American Warcnes.—Watches of Amer- 
ican manufacture are now coming into general 
use, and are quite equal to those that are made 
abroad. 





. PHE Reason way.—Chimney-sweeps always 
persecute witches and fortune-tellers, becanse 
they like to have a brush at the black art. 





Tue Best Prax.—Keep an account book in 





the place of an album. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The Coolies continue to arrive in large num 
ber in Havana, and go off briskly at $300 each. 

Patrick Moran has purchased the old Meth- 
odist church in Bangor for a dance-house. 

Hon. Robert Rantoul, of Beverly, aged 80, has 
been an overseer of the poor for fifty years. 

One thousand troops are to be sent to chastise 
the Indians who killed our agent in N. Mexico. 

Our friend, James Holbrook, Esq., has been 
re-appointed special post office agent. 

The selectmen of New Haven have abolished 
the town liquor agency. They lost money by it. 

The population of New York is over 600,000— 
the church sittings are not equal to 200,000. 

The President has fixed the penalty on the 
bonds of Receivers at the land offices at $50,000. 

During the last thirty-six years, 9500 immi- 
grants went from the United States to Liberia. 

H. L. Moss, of Mansfield, La., lately killed 
four deer at one shot, while out hunting. 

Lately, 300,000 Canton crape shawls were an- 
nually imported into this country. 

The fruit trees introduced into the Sandwich 
Islands from California and Oregon flourish finely. 

Punch says an old woman in hoops is certainly 
a fair butt for ridicule. 

The Rothschilds intermarry among themselves, 
so as to keep their great wealth in the family. 

The kisses given the child of six are often in- 
tended for her sister of sweet sixteen. 

A correspondent desires to know how many 
spokes there are in the wheel of fortune. 

About fifty or sixty orphans lately immigrated 
from this city to Illinois. 

Labor is the supporter of good morals. Adam 
and Eve behaved very well after they went to work. 

Dr. Parr asked Porson what he thought of evil. 
“T see no good in it,” answered Porson. 

In Paraguay, nearly every woman chews to- 
bacco. ‘“ Take, O take, those lips away !” 

The French laws are now severe on all who 
wear a title without authority. 

A gentleman of Bristol, England, lately ad- 
vertised for 2000 live cats for Australia ! 

It is proposed to establish a railroad from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Babylon—forty miles. 








THE USE OF TEARS, 

Some people are never so happy as when they 
are shedding tears. Tony Lumpkin tells us that 
Miss Hardcastle and Miss Neville liked to get 
hold of the most pathetic book they could find, 
“and the more it made ’em cry, the more they 
liked it.” Tragedies, we fancy, are more at- 
tractive than comedies, and a learned French 
physician has lately published an erudite eulogy 
on groaning and crying. He says that he has 
uniformly observed that those patients who give 
way to their natural feelings, more speedily 
recover from accidents and operations than those 
who suppose that it is unworthy a man to betray 
such symptoms of cowardice as either to groan 
orcry. Heis always pleased by the crying and 
violent roaring of a patient during the time he is 
undergoing a violent surgical operation, because 
he is satisfied that he will thereby soothe his ner- 
vous system so as to prevent fever, and insure a 
favorable termination. He relates the case of a 
man who, by crying and bawling, reduced his 
pulse from one hundred and twenty-six to sixty, 
in the course of twohours. That some patients 
ofien have great satisfi in g ing, and 
that hysterical patients experience great relief 
from crying, are facts which no person will deny. 
As to restless and hypochondriacal subjects, or 
those who are never happy but when they are 
under some course of medical or dietetic treat- 
ment, the French surgeon assures them that they 
cannot do better than groan all day and cry all 
night. So that there are philosophical reasons 
why everybody should be privileged to indulge in 
a “good cry.” 


Hiawatna’s Wooinc.—Mr. J E. Tilton, 
Salem, Mass., has just published a beautiful lith- 
ographic engraving, from the late poem of Long- 
fellow’s ; size of plate, 14 by 18; price, $1 50, 
post paid. It makes a fine thing for framing, 
and is also well adapted for Grecian painting. 
One so painted in this style, may be seen at M. 
J. Whipple’s, 35 Cornhill. Fall directions for 
painting, mixing colors, and how to use them, 
etc., will be sent by Mr. Tilton on receipt of one 
stamp to return postage. 














FemaLe Barsers.—Major Noah used to tell 
of being shaved by a very pretty girl in Paris. 
It was pl t but d “If you look at 
me so attentively, 1 shall cut you—shut your 
eyes!’ said the fair tonsor. The only thing that 
can banish beards and moustaches is the intro- 
duction of female barbers. 








Sroart THE PainTeR—This great artist 
sometimes lost his temper, as when the husband 
of a very plain woman remonstrated with him 
because he did not make her good-looking on 
canvass. ‘‘Zounds!” he exclaimed; “ you 
bring me a potato and expect me to paint a 
peach !”” 

Earty Ristnc.—The sun gets up so early 
now, there is no excuse for laying in bed. But if 
parents indulge the enervating luxury, at least 
children should be encouraged in the opp 
course. Children have a natural propensity for 
getting up early. 











Goop Breepine.—The essential part of good 
breeding is the practical desire to afford pleasure, 
and to avoid giving pain. Any man possessing 
this desire only requires opportunity and observa- 
tion to make him a gentleman. 





Dentistry.—A Mr. Candee, of Philadel- 
phia, advertises to make incorruptible teeth. 
We had an impression that candy was bad for 
the teeth. 





Poor tittte Tainc.—The infant Prince of 
Naples has been baptized, receiving fifty names, 
among which the first were Hennaro Maria 
Immacolata. 





Srxcutar Excuse.—A western editor says 
the poor appearance of his paper is owing to the 





“ badness of the roads.” 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The Jewelled Talisman: or, The Puritan and Cava- 
lier.” A story of the time of Charles II. By Mrs. Cano- 
une Oane A lineation of life scenes in the 
days of the Puritans. 

* Lines,” by Ciara Ricurer. 
“The Yankee Cruiser,” a nautical story, by Far. W. 


Saunpers. 

“Impromptu,” by Inexe Mortaccve. 

“The and its Fulfilment,” a tale by Mre. J. 
D. Batpwin. 


LD 
“ Burns and his Highland Mary,”’ « curious fragment 
in verse. 


“ Rembrant Van Ryn,” a 5 by Rapa Tryon. 
“To Thee,” stanzas by M. P. Jr 
“ The Scar on the Forehead,” a tale by Mrs. CAROLINE 
A. Bouts. 
“ Nemesis,” a sonnet by Biancuz D’Arrois. 
“ Gossip with the Reader.”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
View of the Hong Factories at Canton, a picture from a 
painting by a Chinese artist. 


A fine series of views in the Eastern World, representing 
an Adventure with a Snake, J ese Women and Child, 
the Sea God's Temple at Hak , Natives of Loo Choo, 
Way laying a Sil Bear, and Specimens of the Ainu 
or airy uriles. 

Scenes in Sault Sainte Marie, Michigan, representing 


the appearance of the principal street of the place, the 
upper and lower entrances of the canal, and a view of 
Fort Brady. 


Portrait of Adjutant General Ebenezer W. Stone, of 
Massachusetts 


View of Fort Henry and Cedar Island, Kingston, Upper 
Canada. 


Chinese Mode of carrying the Wounded aftera Battle. 
A Group of Chinese Rebels skirmishing. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


(> One copy of the FiaG, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign tems. 


The sugar crop in Mauritius is short, and 
prices have advanced. 

Rats are getting so scarce in Paris that the 
price of kid gloves has gone up to five francs a 


The Ear! of Fife ey died at his residence, 
Duff House, Scotland. He was eighty-one years 
old, and descended from Macduff. 

Three hundred thousand persgns in France are 
engaged in mining and their operations show an 
annual value of $80,000,000. 

The Cantonese (Chinese) estimate their losses 
by the bombardment at $10,000,000, and the loss 
of life at 70,000 of all ages and both sexes. 

The metal bridge crossing the railway at 
Attyflin, in Ireland, fell in with a tremendous 
crash, completely blocking up the line. No life 
was lost, nor was any one seriously hurt. 

The Duchess Regent of Parma, in order to fa- 
cilitate the use of the pry me in her States, has 
decreed that the price of despatches in the interior 
shall be considerably reduced. 

Count Jellachich, who is but the shadow of his 
former self, has arrived in Vienna to obtain med- 
ical advice. The Ban, who three or four years 
ago was full of strength and vigor, is now an old 
man. 


A gang of European vagabonds has recent! 
bese Tiesooued conspiring to remove the rails 
and plunder the train conveying to Cairo the 
India and China specie, and five of the party 
who have been arrested have confessed to the 
intended crime. 

The Sultan of Turkey being about to give 
away his daughter to the son of the Egyptian 
Viceroy, has ordered jewelry for her to the 
amount of £100,000. Even her slippers are to 
be set in diamonds, and the setting of her fan and 
mirror are valued at £20,000. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Better be the head of yeomanry than tail of 
the gentry. 

You will never have a friend if you must have 
one without a failing. 

*It is not easy to straighten in the oak the crook 
that grew in the sapling. 

The envious lose the enjoyment of life by the 
discontent they feel at what others enjoy. 

It is with ideas as with pieces of money— 
those of the least value generally circulate the 
most. 

Stealing never makes a man rich, alms never 
makes a man poor, and prayer never hinders a 
man’s business. ' 

The difficulty of refuting very silly and weak 

ments reminds one of the well-known diffi- 
cult feat of cutting through a cushion with a 
sword. 


Self-confidence is the first requisite to great 
undertakings; yet he who forms his opiniun of 
himself, without knowing the powers of other 
men, is very liable to error. 

He that spends his time in Sports, and calls it 
recreation, is like him whose garment is all made 
of fringes, and his meat nothing but sauces—they 
are healthless, changeable and useless. 

He who cheats the man that confides in him, in 
a witty manner, may make us laugh at his jest, 
and half disarm our anger; but reflection soon 
insures him our pt and indignati 

The aim of education should be to teach us 
rather how to think than what to think—rather 
to improve our minds, so as to enable us to 
think for ourselves, than to loud the memory 
with the thoughts of other men. 











Soker’s Budget. 


What utility is there in killing hogs, if they are 
cured directly afterwards. 

If you want to see a black squall, just look at 
a negro baby attacked with the colic. 

“T have passed through great hardships,” as 
the schooner said after sailing through a tleet of 
iron steamships. 

Why wouldn’t you sell anything to a man in 

' B a cash busi is best, aud it is 
evident that he would be buying on tick. 

A model husband, instead of pulling cracker 
bon-bons with the young ladies at an evening 

arty, fills his pockets with them to take home to 
is wife. 

A gentleman bragging of having killed a 

oung panther, whose tail was “ three feet long,”’ 
Sone observed that the animal died seasonably, 
as the tail was lung enough “not to be con- 
tinued.” 

In London, Reynolds, the dramatist, observing 
the thinness of the house at one of his pieces, 
said: “I suppose it is owing to the war?” 
“No,” was the reply, “it is owing to the 
piece.” 

Poetic genius, who has been boring his friend 
with his last effusion —“Thy mantle, Peace, 
descend o- ” Friend, who can stand it no 
longer.—“ Well, see here, if the mantlepiece is 
going to descend, you had better stand out of 
the way!” 


A man who cheats in small measure is «4 
measureless 











then he is a rogue in spirit. If he gives a bad 
title to land, then he is a in deed. And if 
he whenever he can, he is in deed, spirit 
and grain a measureless 


| seems to be Russia. 


Quill and Scissors. 

About the best place in the world at this time 
for men of great practical and scientific talents 

The Emperor Alexander 
is reported as giving the greatest possible en- 
couragements to enter his service and make that 
country their home. Many Americans and 
Frenchmen are now in his service. 

The steamboats over the Sound land in New 
York every morning from 1000 to 3000 packages 
of prints, lawns, ginghams, shirtings, ‘sheetings, 
dri lings, and other styles of merchandize, which 
are direct from the manufacturers in New 
England. 

The town of Concord, on the north branch of 
the Zumbro River, in Dodge coanty, Minnesota, 
was only located a few months ago, yet it already 
contains a steam saw mill, a hotel, three 
stores, and a school-house with from twenty-five 
to thirty scholars. 

A curious collection of autographs has been 
brought to light by a collector in this city. 
Among them isan autograph letter of Benedict 
Arnold, written in 1771, while he was a druggist 
in New Haven. Several unpublished letters of 
Washington are among the number. 

A railroad locomotive from St. Louis recently 
arrived in Springfield, Lilinois, bringing with it 
the telegraph wires which had been torn down 
by the storm for the distance of two miles, and 
had become entangled with the railroad train. 
On the first of April, some persons amused 
themselves by laying a figure dressed: to resem: 
ble a man upon the track of the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad. Every train that passed was’ 
of course stopped, and the figure “‘ rescued.” 
One of the attendants in the Central Ohio 
Lunatic Asylum, a short time since, left a mat- 
tress needle in one of the halls. An inmate 
found it, and inflicted upon himself, with this in- 
strument, a fatal wound, 
Rev. L. M. Pease, the Five Points missionary, 
has retired from his work, in consequence of fail- 
ing health. It is estimated that during the seven 
years of his mission, five thousand children have 
been reclaimed from vice and vagrancy. 

The bill to incorpor.te the Marine Exploring 
Company, of Phuadelphia, with a capital of 
$1,000,000—the object of which is to raise sunken 
vessels, wrecks, and other property—has 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams have achieved 
a great success in England, and have accumu- 
lated a snug fortane. Mr. Williams, it is said, 
has lately remitted $10,000 to New York, being 
a portion of their earnings. 
Ex-Mayor Howland has presented the amount 
of his salary as mayor of ‘New Bedford for the 
last two years, $1600, to the Free Public Li- 
brary. Itis a handsome donation. 

The Providence Journal thinks Caleb Cushing 
would make the best minister to England that 
could be sent out. His very name is redolent of 
Chinese—Ku-shing ! 

Mr. Buchanan’s cabinet is “solid” in one re- 
spect—all men of fortune. Cass is worth two 
millions; Cobb and Floyd half a million each; 
Thompson a million, 

A young man in Washington was so affected 
by unexpectedly drawing a prize of $1500 in the 
Southern Military Academy Lottery, that he has 
become hopelessly insane. 

Jacob Trippler, the oldest fireman in Philadel- 
low died lately. He was eighty years old, and 

ad been for sixty-five years an active member of 
the United States Engine Company. 

The Philadelphia County Prison, it is stated, 
receives within its walls upwards of 
thousand immates annually, or an average of 
moore than forty a day. 

The A bly of Barbadoes have appropriated 
£2500 annually for muking that island one of 
the submarine telegraph company’s stations. 


The Salem Gazette says the authorities of that 
city are collecting evidence against traders who 
cheat their customers with short weights. 

Cincinnati fi d last year 19,250,000 
galions of proof whiskey—only 7,000,000 less 
than England, Ireland and Scotland produce. 

The genuine bank note circulation of the 
United States, at the present time, is estimated 
to represent $190,000,000. 

The boot and shoe manufacturers of Phila- 
delphia have voted to increase their prices twenty 
per cent. 

Dr. Brandreth, of New York, has given $500 
to the Dudley Observatory at Albany. 

The Indians of California ure fast becoming 
exterminated by disease and famine. 

About 20,000 tons of iron were manufactured 
in the Lake Superior region last year. 

lf you want to preserve your children, do not 
stuff them. Parents, note this! 











Hlarriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Aaron G. Walker 
to Miss Lucretia R Jones., 

By Rev. Mr. Grimes, Mr. Prince H. Saunders, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., to Miss Lucinda W. Mite! 

By Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Thomas Starbird, of Portland, 
Me., to Mise Frances A. Johnson. 

By Kev, Mr. Kellogg, Mr. James F. Wiggin to Miss 
Lavinia Lucas 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Peter Haywood to Miss Mar- 
tha Anu Pratt. 

By Kev. Mr. Perkins, Mr. George W. Warren to Mrs. 
Mary A. Kendal! 

AL hela, by Kev Dr. Culdicott, Mr. 8. M.P. Hersey, 
of Charlestown, to Mize Georgie 8. Williamson. 

At Cawbridge, by Rev. Mr Harrington, Mr. Edward 
Melfutyye t Miss Mary C Beut. 

At Brooklioe, by Kev. Dr. Hedge, Mr. George Thomas, 
of Hopkinton, to Mies Abby A. Winch. 

At Swaupscot. by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Charles W. 
Bunting to Mise Rachel Doane. 

At Saiem, by Rev. Mr. Carleton, Mr. George F. Emer- 
rou to Miss Amelia J. Parker. 

At pacateg E by Rev. Mr. Byram, Mr. Ashael Fogg to 
Mise Rebecca M. Ramadell. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. McKeown, Mr. Wiliard Bian4- 
ing to Miss Mary E. Griger. 

At Linecolp, by Kev. Mr. Day, E. Flint, Jr., A. M., to 
Mire Orille J. Hagar. 

At Northampton, by Rev. Mr. Crane, Mr. Elisha A. 
Teuny to Mies Amelia A. Way. 

At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Childs, Mr. W. L. Dodge to 
Miss Hannah W Burdett. 


aiid Deaths. 


In this city, Miss Sarah Frances Dean, 25; Widow Alice 
Chandler, 61; Mr. William C. Marden, 49; Miss Isabella 
Dodd Perkins, 24; Miss Serab Jane Ferguson, of Bristol, 
Vt., 18; Miss Rebecca Eaton. 
At Koxoury, Mrs. Jane N. Finley, 39 
At Dorchester, Mr. . D one a 
At Cambridgeport, Mr. , 46. 
At Jamaica Plain, Nathaniel Curtis, Eeq., 83; Widow 
Barah Frost. 


At Charlestown, Miss Helen E Titus, 26 

At Quincy, Mr. Adam Hardwick, 64. 

At Waltham. Mrs. Ann Maxwell, @) 
manda 








. H 
At West Newbury, Mr Gordon, 70 
i 


Witt, & 
At Salisbury Point, Widow Polly Currier, 87 
At Norton, (: Earl Hodges, 47 
At Kingston, George i, 73 
wam, W' 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OUR CHILDHOOD’S HOURS, 


—~——==<s 
BY LYLIAN LYLE. 
————ee > 


How oft as we close in a calm repose, 
Our eyes to the scenes ef earth, 
Do our thoughts go back o’er memory’s track, 
To the land that gave us birth. 
In the hush of night, ‘neath the moon’s pale light, 
The days of other years 
Return again, with their joy and pain, 
Their sunshine and their tears. 


Again we roam in our early home, 
As a happy, careless child; 

On the air rings out our joyous shout, 
And our laughter sweet and wild; 

We pluck the flowers in woodland bowers, 
Or roam o’er the meadows green ; 

Again we play on the fragrant hay, 
A merry band I ween. 


How plain is seen on the village green, — 
‘The school-house old and gray ; 

Where each well-filled seat was a vision sweet, 
That greeted our eyes each day ; 

And when school was out, what a gladsome shout 
Was echoed o’er hill and vale, 

As with lessons learned, we homeward turned, 
As sportive as the gale. 


Again we drink from the mossy brink 
Of the spring in the vale so fair; 

Or search each nook by the rippling brook, 
For the berries hidden there; 

In glad pursuit of the golden fruit, 
Again we quickly go; 

Or swiftly glide down the steep hillside, 
O’er the smooth and sparkling snow. 

Tis sweet, I ween, when thus fresh and green 
Are kept fond memory’s flowers, 

To wander back, o’er the weary track, 
To our childhood’s happy hours. 





‘a 
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THE SEXTON’S DAUGHTER. , 


A TALE @F THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 





BY J. H. ROBINSON, 





“ Tuene has been a great battle at Fleurus, © 
and our armies were victorious,” said Citizen 
Dupree, entering his house somewhat hastily. | 


daughter. The latter was eighteen years of age, 
comely, and of an amiable disposition. Her 
name was Virginie. ‘ 

“ The allies are soundly beaten, and a portion 
of the French army is on its way here.” 

“On its march to Brussels!” exclaimed 
Virginie. . 

“Parbleu! one would think you a proscribed 
Aristocrat. What have we to fear from the Re- 
publicans? Do you not wear the tri-colored 
coakade? Am I not citizen Dupree, and very 
well known? Child, the battle of Fleurus was 
a very great battle, between two armies of eighty 
thousand each. The scene of the fight was along 
the line of a crescent of ten leagues.” 

“Will this great victory, as you call it, 
strengthen Robespierre ?” 

“It will give new power to the Revolution, I 
suspect. I am sure it will make the Committee } 
popular. There are factions among the republi- 
can leaders, which I cannot well understand ; but 
I know, child, that there hag becn a victory; the 
citizens are rejoicing and I rejoice withthem. It 
is safest to follow the example of the people; it 
keeps one’s head upon one’s shoulders.” 

“The times are terrible! Human life is no 
longer respected. Crime stalks abroad in his 
most loathsome aspect, and is unrebuked. I 
long for the days of the monarchy again !” said 
Virginie, earnestly. 

“Hush! What have you said! Your, rash- 
ness may ruin us. In these days wooden walls 
have ears—to hear treason.” 

‘* A sure sign that we have no liberty. There ; 
are no systems of ge and no in-like * 
informers in the land of liberty. We have ex- ; 
changed one tyrant for many.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, be quiet! You have 
said enough to compromise us all and send us to 
the scaffold!” exclaimed Citizen Dupree, in 
great alarm. Then raising his voice, as if 
anxious that some good citizen of the Republi 


These words were addressed to his wife and | 
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cowardly in me to involve you ‘in my peril. 
Weep for me, mademoiselle, and leave me.”’ 

“ We lose time are preci This 
way—hesitate, and we are lost! Icannot extend 
to you the hospitalities of my father’s house. He 
wears the national cockade; he is a revolu- 
tionist.”” 

She conducted him to an outh 

“Here you must secrete yourself till night. 
Be quiet, and rest assured of my assistance.” 

She returned to the house, where she had been 
but a few moments, when Jean Leduc, who had 
long tried to secure her good will, came in. He 
was excited, and there was blood upon his hands 
and garments. 

“What have you been doing, Jean? What 
spots are those upon your clothes and person?” 
she demanded. 

“It is the blood of the enemies of liberty. 
Some refugees have been driven from their lurk- 
ing-places on the frontier. We have slain some 
of them. One ran this way; have you seen 
him ?” 

“ Have you sunk so low as to become acom- 
mon assassin? Do Republics sanction murders 
and robberies. Go, Jean, and let me see you no 
more !” cried Virginie, indignantly. 

“This to me, Mademoiselle Dupree! Do 
you take sides with the aristocrats? Have a care 
for your safety, my friend.” 

“ Friend! I am not the friend of assassins. 








Go and denounce me, Jean Leduc. Come, you- 


can consign me to death.” 

“Did I threaten you?” asked Juan, with a 
sneer. 

“ The thought was in your heart; [ read it in 
your expression. How dare you come here, 
fresh from the work of slaughter ?”’ 

“Nay, be not so resentful, fair Virginie,” re- 
turned Leduc ina more conciliatory tone. “I 
never have sought your life, mademoiselle, 
though I have been so presumptuous as to seck 
your hand.” 

“A presumptior which you may not repeat. 
I would wed the guillotine in preference!” 

“ Mademoiselle, reflect, I am but a man; I 
may do something rash, and which I may regret 
when it is too late.” 

“Now, indeed, you threaten! Go, coward, 
and denounce me at once. I am tired of living 
amid continual horrors. Life surrounded by 
crime, injustice and suffering, has grown irksome. 
I cannot forget La Vendee, Nantes, Toulon, 
Marseilles, and Versailles.” 

“This is getting serious, mademoiselle. You 
endanger your whole family. Citizen Dupree 
may be compromised at any time, and sent before 
the Committee. And madame, too.” 

Virginie grew pale. Leduc had spoken the 
truth. One suspected person in a family con- 
signed the rest to the same accusation. 

“T had hoped that you were not so bad, Citizen 
Leduc; that one could speak to you freely and 
trust you. Iwas mistaken. Make out your list 
and place my name at the top.” 

“« Mademoiselle, I had rather marry than de- 
nounce you. Come, now, which shall it be ?” 

Jean tried to put on an air of good humor and 
speak playfully. Citizen Dupree came in. 

“ Father, Citizen Leduc threatens to denounce 
me to the terrible Tribunal,” said Virginie. 

“I did but jest,” said Jean, coloring. 

Dupree glanced at the latter and his daughter. 
To conceal the alarm which he felt, he laughed 
loudly. 

“A pretty joke, Jean! It was well thought 
of. Denounce your future—” 

A look from his fair daughter checked him. 
He was much pertarbed. 

“Citizen Leduc, it has beenagreatday. The 
allies are beaten back. The French are triumph- 
ant,” he said, to relieve his embarrassment. 

“I know it,” returned Ledue, sullenly. “It 
is no news to me.” 

With these words he arose and left abruptly, 
leaving Dupree full of misgivings. 

At dark, hearing the clang of arms, Virginie 
looked out and saw some Freach soldiers entering 
the outhouse where the refugee was concealed, to 
pass the night. This spectacle excited the liveli- 





should hear him, added, ‘‘ The Revolution is a 
glorious thing! ° Robespierre is inspired !” 

“Inspired! Yes, he is inspired by the prince 
of darkness! My heart revalts at his cruelties.” ' 

“‘Long live the Republic! Long live Robe- 
spierre, and St. Just, and Couthon, and Henriot! 
Hush!” ; 

Citizen Dapree was pale with fear. He held 
up his finger warningly, went to the door, looked 
out into the streets, came back and threatened 
Virginie with his severest displeasure if she did 
not exercise more prudence, and then left the 
house to gain additional news respecting the bat- 
tle of Fleurus. 

An hour after his departure, Virginie was ait- 
ting in the door, listening uneasily to the sound 
of distant shouts and occasional reports of guns. 
Rendered nervous and timid by these ominous 
sounds, she was on the point of withdrawing into 
the house, when a young man rashed along the 
street and paused before her in great -disorder. 
He panted for breath, and was ready to sink from 
exhaustion. 

“You are a French refugee ?” said Virginie. 

“ Yes,and if I go back, I um lost!” he answered, 
casting hurried and apprehensive looks behind 
him. 

“Ifyou go forward, you are also lost,” said 
Virginie, filled with compassion for the young 
refugee. 
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“Some of my unfortunate comrades have 
already been torn in pieces by the soldiers, aided 
by the infuriated mob. Mademoiselle, I will go 
no further; I will die here at your feet.”” 

“The saints forbid! And yet, monsieur, 
what can I do?” replied Virginie, much affected. 

“Do, you can do nothing! I have only to 
await the coming of the mob and perish. I 
thank you, mademoiselle, for your pity. Sympa- 
thy is sweet to one outlawed and hunted by his 
fellow-beings.” 

“Do not despair. I will make an effort to 
save you. Come with me.” 

“ Reflect one moment,” said the refugee, struck 
with her generosity and beauty. ‘“ Discovery 
w.l! cost you your life. IF fear it would be 





est appreh in the mind of the generous 
young woman. Would he not think that she 
had betrayed him? That was very possible, 
and the thought was painful. She resolved to 
risk something more for the stranger. She fol- 
lowed the soldiers, shielded by the darkness, and 
waited patiently for them to become quiet. The 
time seemed long, and she feared being missed 
trom the house. At length, when she believed 
the soldiers were asleep, she softly approached 
the concealment of the unfortunate young man, 
und informed him of the new danger, of which 
he already had a tolerable conception. She was 
conducting him from the outhouse, when one of 
the soldiers sprang up and seized the refugee by 
the hand, demanding, ‘‘ Who is here ?”” 

“Ie is I—the daughter of Citizen Dupree,” 
suid Virginie, quickly interposing herself between 
the refugee and the soldier. 

“‘ Beg your pardon, mademoiselle. I had just 
fullen into a slumber, and was dreaming of those 
rascally refugees, when your light step disturbed 
me.” 

The soldier yawned, threw himself upon his 
bard couch again, and with an inward feeling of 
thankfulness, the maiden glided from the spot. 

“« My father,” she said, when they were at a 
safe distance from the place, “is sexton of a 
church in this vicinity. I have the keys, and 
there will I conduct you. It is the securest 
asylum I can think of. I know not that you will 
be safe even there, but I can do nothing better.” 

‘“* Mademoiselle, dispose of me as you think 
best, except to give me life at the price of your 
own. On that condition I would not accept it.” 

She unlocked and entered the church, then 
lighted a small lamp which shone dimly along the 


, deseried aisles. She led the way to the altar, 


behind which was a trap-door, so ingeniously con- 
trived that it was not easily distinguished from 
other portions of the floor. There was a vault 


_ beneath the church, and the door opened upon a 
’ narrow staircase leading to it. She directed him 


how to open it. A dark and gloomy passage 
wus before him. The confined air escaping 
through the aperture had the odor of the charnel- 
house. He instinctively shuddered. 


“ Take ge, ieur, and d d to the 
vault. The dead are there; they are harmless, 
but the living are not. The ashes of a distin- 
guished family are deposited below.” 

Virginie placed the lamp in his hand and 
added : 

“I will come to you as soon as I can without 
being observed. To-morrow Brussels will be 
full of soldiers. It will be difficult to move 
abroad ; but monsieur, I will not desert you. I 
do not imagine they will look for more victims in 
such a place. Courage, and adieu.” 

“God preserve you, mademoiselle!” said the 
refugee, and groped his way down the mouldy 
staircase. The trap closed after him. He was 
alone in that dim and solemn repository. He 
paused to listen to the departing footsteps of the 
sexton’s daughter ; he heard them with strange 
interest. They resounded faintly along the dusty 
aisles. He hung upon the muffled echoes with 
breathless intensity. He might never again hear 
the sound of human footsteps; he sighed as 
the great door of the church closed. Holding 
the lamp before him, he commenced an exam- 
ination of the crypt. He brushed the dust from 
the damp marble and read slowly the inscription. 
The name and armorial bearings of the de Mon- 
treuils—his ancestors! This discovery affected 
him deeply. Kneeling reverently by the tomb, 
he tenderly pronounced the names of the vener- 
ated dead. The remarkable train of events that 
had led him to that receptacle, appeared to him 
entirely providential. He thought he recognized 
the hand of God, and taking courage, was confi- 
dent that he should escape the malice of his 
enemies. 

This singular discovery furnished him with 
subject for reflection during the night and the fol- 
lowing day. The long absence of Virginie then 
began to alarm him ; but he combated with hun- 
ger, and thirst, and suspense, till the second day 
passed. The lamp had burned out the first 
night, and since, he had remained in total dark- 
ness. He was too noble and too much impressed 
in the young woman’s favor to doubt her faithful- 
ness. He suspected she was so closely watched 
as to prevent the fuifilment of her promise. Pos- 
sibly she had been arrested and was in prison, or 








had already gone to the scaffold. 
“Unhappy France! It has become a crime to 
do a deed of g ity!” heexclaimed. “ Beau- 





ty and virtue are insufficient to protect their pos- 
sessors. If my gentle benefactress has perished, 
it is my fate to die of hunger in the house of the 
dead.” 

The third day elapsed, though in that murky 
receptacle de Montreuil could not make the pas- 
sage of days. No light crept into admonish him 
that the sun had risen, and no deeper darkness 
fell to assure him that the sun had finished his 
dismal course and gone down; but burning 
thirst and imperious hunger told him infallibly 
that the time was long. 

Overpowered with his sufferings, and the 
dread conviction that he was doomed to perish 
miserably, he became insensible. A sound in 
the chapel aroused him. At first he did not 
realize its meaning,experiencing a vague curiosity, 
only. There was a slight creaking and grating, 
and a pale ray of light flickered down into the 
vault. 

The voice of Mademoiselle Dupree called upon 
him ; she had come to bring him food; she had 
not forgotten him. He raised his head from the 
ground and tried to answer, but his dry tongue 
refused its office. 

“ Alas! he is dead!” exclaimed Virginie, and 
closed the door. 

De Montreuil d the of his 
strength. 

‘Stay, mademoiselle, stay! I live! I live!” 

He staggered to the steps, but was too weak to 
mount them. The despairing cry of Montreuil, 
however, had reached the ears of Virginie. She 
opened the door and descended to the vault. 

















their arms, and the heavy shuffle of their feet. 
Blessed Mary! my father pauses over the trap 
door !” 

“ Alas, my friend! I have involved you inmy 
destruction.” 

“ Be silent—they listen!” 

For a moment all was still above. 

“They have discovered the door. They are 
opening it!”” whispered Montreuil. 

Virginie made no answer ; they heard the beat- 
ing of each other’s hearts. They heard Dupree 
say: 

“Citizen soldiers, search thoroughly. My 
patriotism must not be doubted. Look in every 
corner; leave no nook unexamined. If you 
find an emigrant, strike off my head !” 

“How courageous!” said Montreuil, taking 
mademoiselle’s hand, struck with admiration at 
her calmness. 

A few minutes more they were kept in terrible 
suspense ; then the footsteps and voices sounded 
more faintly above, and finally ceased to be 
heard. 

“The danger is passed,” said Virginie. “I 
will leave you, my friend, but I will not cease to 
care for you.” 

‘Heaven will reward your goodness. Beware 
of Jean Leduc.” 

For several days she baffled the Argus eyes of 
the mean-spirited Leduc, and brought de Mon- 
treuil food. One night she came to him at a 
later hour than usual. 

“You must leave this place,” she said. “You 
can remain here no longer in safety. If anything 
should happen ro me, you would perish here of 
hunger—a worse fate than to fall by the weapons 
ofassassins. Disguise yourself in these garments, 
and buckle on this short-sword, which is stained 
with blood. If you are seen, join the murderers 
boldly, and affect to be oneof them. Cry ‘Long 
live the Republic,’ and boast of your exploits.” 

“Tt is well planned ; I will follow your direc- 
tions,” said Montreuil. 

She placed the lamp beside him and left him 
to make the proposed change of garments. He 
soon joined her in the church. They stood near 
the altar. De Montreuil respectfully took Mad- 
emoiselle Dupree’s hand. 

“ Mademoiselle, I cannot leave you without 
attempting to speak a portion of my gratitude. 
I ardently hope that I may have the happiness of 
meeting you again. Whatever changes may 
convulse unhappy France,I will treasure with 
unalloyed satisfaction the memory of my bene- 
factress. There is more that I would say; but I 
fear lest perfect frankness in expressing my senti- 
ments should give offence.” 

“Monsieur, I have my reward ; it is here,” she 
replied, placing her hand upon her heart. 

“Mademoiselle, you have won my sincerest 
friendship. I will enshrine your remembered 
image in my soul.” He pressed her hand to his 
lips, which token of affection she received with 
charming grace and modesty. They parted at 
the door of the church, Montreuil leaving his 
.hiding place with a sigh of regret. : 

Reaching home, Virginie found the odious 
Leduc awaiting her coming. 

“Mademoiselle Dupree, you go out at unrea- 
sonable hours. To secure your safety, you should 
condescend to accept of my companionship,” he 
said, regarding her suspiciously. 

“When I wish for your guardianship, I will 
not scruple to ask it,” she replied. 

“It is my duty to warn you that you are sus- 
pected,” resumed Jean. 

“ Suspected ?” 

“You are no longer safe,” he added. 

“Traitor !” exclaimed Virginie, indignantly. 

‘Do you hold such language to the only one 
who can save you? Listen. My activity in the 
cause of liberty has not been overlooked. Iam 
a member of the Revolutionary Committee. As 
my wife, you will be above suspicion. As the 





She was shocked at the paleness of Montreuil 

“TI have been suspected and hed,” she 
hastened to say. ‘Citizen Leduc has lurked 
constantly about the premises. But I shall elude 
him in future; I will visit you with food regularly. 
Had I come before, I should have secured your 
destruction. Soldiers are swarming the streets 
of Brussels ; they thirst for blood.” 

While she was speaking she set food and drink 
before him. 

“ Who is this Citizen Leduc?” he asked, when 
he had quenched his thirst by a delicious draught 
of cool water. 

“‘ He—he is an acquaintance, who is much at 
our house,” answered Mademoiselle Dupree. 

“Perhaps the daughter of Citizen Dupree has 
something to do with his visits?’ observed de 
Montreuil, watching closely the features of his 
fair benefactress. 

“It is so; bat he is disagreeable. Three days 
ago he had the presumption to come to me with 
his hands stained with the blood of his fellow- 
creatures, whose appeals for mercy he heard in 
vain. Jean Leduc is odious !” 

“The leader of those assassins, perhaps, from 
whom I escaped. You shudder at his cruelty. 
Your nature revolts at perfidy and crime. It is 
such as you that will keep alive the memory of 
Cecile Renaud and Charlotte Corday.” 

“I will, at least, be trae to my womanly in- 
stincts,” said Virginie. 

She was withdrawing, when the church doors 
were hastily opened. She heard the rattle of 
arms and the tread of soldiers, and her father’s 
voice bidding them enter. 

“ Soldiers,” he said, ‘‘ you wrong an honest 
citizen when you suspect me of concealing an 
emigrant. But you are at liberty to search. I 
myself will lead you to every place where a per- 
son could be secreted. Come on, citizen soldiers 
and heroes of the revolution !” 

The sexton’s daugher quickly retreated to the 
vault, closing the door after her. 

“What new danger menaces?” inquired de 
Montreuil. 

“My father is suspected of concealing an emi- 
grant in the church, and is vindicating his inno- 
cence by being foremost in the search. Oar 
lives hang upon the merest thread! If he descend 
into the vault, we perish. Ah! he knows not 
whom he endangers! He advances towards the 








altar—the soldiers follow, I hear the clangor of 


daughter of Citizen Dupree, my influence cannot 
keep your name from the fatal list, and not yours 
only, but those of your parents.” 

“You have betrayed us!” cried Virginie, 
wringing her hands. 

“ Birds of the air may have whispered the 
Strange secrets of yonder church,” returned 
Leduc, sullenly. 

“ Tam indeed lost!” said mademoiselle. 

“ Your fate is in my hands! Madame Leduc 
will be safe—Virginie, the sexton’s daughter will 
yo to prison.” 

** Let it be the prison. God be praised for the 
choice! I am ready, call your accomplice.” 

“T have sent a detachment of soldiers to find 
whoever may be secreted in the church,” answered 
Jean, coldly. 

“‘ And have you succeeded ?”” 

“ Doubtless. Nothing can escape the prying 
eyes of soldiers. You were observed coming 
from the church last night.” 

Virginia breathed more freely. She knew that 
the search of the soldiers had proved fruitless. 

“Give me time to reflect on your proposal. 
Your abruptness has somewhat perplexed me, 
monsieur.’? 

“‘ What time do you require ?” 

“ Three days.” 

“ You shall have two.” 

“ That is a short time, but the day after to- 
morrow you shall know my decision.” 

The sexton came in at that moment, and 
triumphantly related how he had cleared himself 
from the charge that had been made against 
him. 

“ They accused me, Citizen Leduc, of secret- 
ing an emigrant in the church. I denied the 
charge, and to prove its falsehood, led them 
through the church and called their attention to 
every place where an emigrant could possibly be 
concealed.” 

Leduc was fused and disappointed. To 
Virginie his chagrin was very evident. 

“‘ You have suffered injustice, but it shall be 
mine to see that your faithfulness to the Revolu- 
tion is adequately rewarded.” 

With this assurance Leduc took leave, bestow- 





‘ing on Virginie as he departed a significant look. 


Happily for the peace of the sexton’s wife, she 
had retired to bed and heard no part of this con- 


, and so ined ign of the danger 








that menaced her. 


Early in the morning Leduc appeared with 
some papers. 

“My friend, you are to go to Paris,” he said, 
addressing Dupree, with every appearance of 
friendship. ‘The C ittee have appointed you 
confidential agent tothe Revolutionary Tribunal. 
The Committee desire farther instructions con. 
cerning suspected persons. Certain distinguished 
families have been thrown into prison, who are 
charged with being concerned in a wicked con. 
spiracy <9 overthrow the leaders of the Republic, 
The Tribunal may wish to have them sent to 
Paris, in order to learn the extent of the plot, and 
to secure the conviction of others concerned in it, 
You will und d what the C ittee expect 
of you by reading these papers. Here are the 
proper passports.” 

Dupree expressed himself greatly pleased with 
this mark of confidence, little suspecting the true 
designs of Leduc. His daughter, more discrim. 
inating, perceived that her persecutor wished y 
get him out of the way, to render her more help- 
less and dependent. 

“You must set out this very day, and here ig 
money to defray the expenses of your journey, 
During your absence I will not neglect to do 
what kind offices I can for Madame Dupree and 
your daughter.” 

“Father, this is a nefarious plot to ruin us!” 
said Virginie, when Jean had left the house. 
“This bad man has threatened to send us all to 
the scaffold. If you go to Paris, we must go 
with you.” 

She proceeded to unmask Leduc’s purpose, 
relating the conversation of the previous night, 
to the great terror of her father. 

“ What objections have you to marrying Jean?” 
he asked. 

“He’s an assassin, and I prefer death to an 
assassin. My choice is irrevocable. You can 
assist me to’ baffle the wretch, or leave me to my 
fate. Let the voice of nature decide.” 

Virginie spoke with firmness. Her father 
strove in vain to shake her resolution. It was 
finally arranged that they should leave Brussels 
the ensuing night, taking all the money they pos- 
sessed. Dupree was to pretend to start upon his 
journey during the day, but to wait at a certain 
place for his wife and daughter to join him. It 
was believed that the passports with which he 
had been provided, and the character in which 
he visited Paris, would enable him to take his 
family without suspicion or annoyance. 

Late in the evening Madame Dupree and her 
heroic daughter left the house by the back door, 
and through circui and untreq' d ways, 
proceeded to the designated spot. 

Citizen Dupree was waiting them there with a 
carriage and two horses. They entered the 
vehicle, and Brussels was soon left far behind. 
We will not follow them in their journey. By 
frequent changes of horses and rapid travelling, 
they accomplished the distance in less than the 
usual time. The passports and other papers 
secured them entire immunity from unnecessary 
detention and arrest. 

Dupree had a female friend at Paris. Her 
name was Duval; she lived in the Rue Saint 
Florentine. Upon his arrival he proceeded to 
Madame Duval’s, and found to his joy, that he 
could rely on her friendship. He did not present 
himself before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
The conviction that his mission to Paris was a 
mere pretext to secure his absence from Brussels, 
grew, every day, stronger. His chief anxiety, 
now, was to remain concealed until the reign of 
terror had passed. The star of Robespierre was 
waning. The wise already saw its dimmed lustre, 
and predicted its disappearance from the political 
heavens. He had receded from his colleagues, 
and the leaders of the Revolution were divided 
into factions. A stormy time was evidently ap- 
proaching. Robespi made light of the recent 
victories of the French army, because its move- 
ments had been controlled by men whom he dis- 
liked. The populace were growing weary of 
blood. No one felt safe. Dupree hoped better 
days were near, and flattered himself that he was 
secure in his quiet retreat on the Rue Saint 
Florentine. 

“« Misfortune still follow us,” said Mademoiselle 
Dupree, one day. “I have seen the monster 
Leduc. He passed our retreat, and observed the 
house closely.” 

“* Let us hope that he has failed to trace you to 
your hiding-place,” replied Madame Daval. 

“Generous friend!” exclaimed Virginie. 
“ You shall not be compromised by sheltering 
us. My parents shall seck a refuge in the country, 
and I will deliver myself up to the ‘Tribunal.” 

“That will but hasten my own destruction, 
for I will go with you,” answered Madame 
Daval, heroically. 

Madame Dupree was read y to faint with terror, 
and avowed her fixed determination to share the 
fate of her daughter, whatever it might be. 
Dapree, who was naturally of a timid disposition, 
now completely aroused by the emergency, show- 
ed a spirit of firmness not unworthy of his daugh- 
ter. All this courage was needed; they were 
arrested and cast into a loathsome prison within 
the space of anhour. Spectacles of horror greet- 
ed them on every hand. Lamentations and 
groans saluted their ears. Tears and despair 
made the place of their incarceration doleful 
beyond description. 

Jean Leduc had the hardihood to visit them; 
he had suficient influence to have Virginie re- 
moved from her friends and confined in a separate 
cell. Fullof horror at his perfidy, she turned 
her face from him and refused to notice his 
otherwise than by scornfdl silence. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, “you thought to 
escape n@; but the arms of the Tribunal ase 
long ; they can reach the lurking places of royal- 
ists in any part of France.” + 

Virginie did not speak. 

“ Mademoiselle, will you send your friends to 
the guillotine? Say but a single word, and they 
shall retara to Brussels in safety.”’ 

Mademonelie Dupree did not deign to answer. 
“1 em waiting for you to speak that word.” 
She mads a gesture for him w go, without 














looking at him. 


“Obdurate daaghter! Will you, then, kill 


those who guve you life!” exclaimed Leduc. 





This provoked ber beyond endurance. 




















«Monster! you do well to talk of the ties 
nature—yoa, whose heart never answered to t) 
sweet voice of affection—you, who are dead | 
the finer feelings of humanity—you, who scoff - 
religion and the aame of God—you, who are b. 
a common murderer, Go! your presence 
worse than the guillotine.” 

The sordid ead scewled and winced nds 
this sharp rebake. Brute as he was, he cou! 
not but admire her spirit and heroism. ’ 
“ Then you cast away your life! You gis 
the gray hairs of your parents to the fatal knife 
added Ledec, angrily. 

“ Yes; and the sacrifice opens to us the gate 
of Paradise. What is a moment of pain, to v 
daily sight of « moral monster, whose ver 
presence brings misery. I thank you, Je 
Leduc, for the choice of the knife.” 

Leduc left the prison, muttering threats a: 
imprecations. 

We left de Montreuil at the church in Bro 
sels. We will retarn to him, Ho wander 
about some time, and grewing weary, at lengt 
passed the remainder of ¢he night in a house th 
had been deserted by its owners and plunder 
by the Revolutionists, He had scarcely dar 
down to court that repese which he so muc: 
needed, when two persons entered the dwellin, 
He crept into a closet, and listened to th 
conversation, 

“T have work for you to do,” said one, who 
was no other than Jean Leduc. 

The person to whom he addressed himeel! 
declared that he liked work when it was we. 
paid for. 

“ You krow Dupree 1” Leduc continued. 

The sexton ¢” 

“The same. He isin my way. Besides, « 
heart, he is a cowater-revolutionist, You mur 

yourself te-morrow en the Paris road, n 
i the ruins of the Count de B.’s chateau 
there to remain until Dupree appears, which wi 
be ime in the f Despatch him 
Meet me here to-morrow nigbt, and I will re 
ward you.” . 

De Montreuil heard the name of Dupree wit! 
the deepest anxiety. Dupree was the name ¢ 
his benefactress. Perhaps he should now hay 
an opportunity to repay a portion of the debt « 
gratitude that he owed her. This man, b 
doubted not, was the same Leduc of whom Vir 
ginie had spoken in terms of abhorrence. 

“ Be faithful, and bring me some token tha | 
Dupree has ceased to live,” added Jean; an‘ 
after further admonitions of the same kind, bh 


went his way. 
il, graffly, comin, 








“an A 1” said we 
out of his hiding-place the moment Leduc 
footsteps were no longer heard; “I cry halve 
Such a job is better for two than one. Thi 








Dupree carries pistols and is watchful.” 
“ Who are you?” cried the assassin, striving 
Pg ey oy i's fe hrough th 


le one of the people, citizen. Could yo 

see my sword, comrade, you would know how 

have been employed. I was at the battle o 
Fleurus. I helped to rout the allies, and after 
wards I assisted to drive some refugees from 
their lurking-holes. Long live the Republic 

Death to the nobility! The sans culottes for 
ever!’ cried de Montreuil, with affected zeal. 

The ruffian was deceived. 

“ Well, citizen, I don’t care if you share thi 
job with me. It will, perhaps, be safest, on th: 
whole. Iam hungry; I will strike « light, anv 
we will eat.” 

When he had kindled a fire and Montrev 
could see his features and general aspect, 
could scarcely restrain his horror and disgus: 
He boasted of his barbarities and gloried in b: 
crimes. The refugee ate with this robber an.. 
highwayman, and endured his con jon U 
sleep quieted his tongue. Montreuil found | 
impossible to slumber peacefully in the compar: 
of such an enemy to humanity, and passed 
troubled night. On the ensuing morning, by 
went with him to the spot where he was to awa, 
the coming of Dupree. It was a place we 
suited to such a deed. In sight of the mela: 
choly ruins of the once elegant chateau of tl 
Count de B——, they secreted themselve 
Hours elapsed, and Dupree did not appee 
They spent the entire day there, The object « 
Leduc’s perfidy did not come. At dark, the 
returned to the place where they passed the pr 
vious night. Citizen Leduc did not meet 
raftian ashe had agreed, which put bim in 
worst of temper. 

Montreuil was rejoiced that this wicked desi; 
had failed, though still laboring under apprehe 
sions for the safety of the sexton's daughte 
Had Dupree appeared as expected, he wou 
have slain the assassin and warned the delad:. 
sexton of his danger. As it had happened, ? 
had been spared the pain of killing # fellov 
creature. 

Jean Leduc came in the morning, very angr) 

“Dupree has foiled me!” he exelaimed 
“He has started for Paria with his wife a» 
daaghter. The papers with which I sappli 
him will secure him an uolnterrdpted journe; 
This is the work of hie handsome and qui. 
witted daughter. Ab, mademoiselle, you she 
suffer for this!’ 

“Citizen,” said De Montreuil, thoughtful) 
“ if the Duprees have gone to Paria, it will 
easy to find them.” 

Leduc cast « sharp glance at the speaker. 

“Furnish me with passports, citizen, and | 
forfeit my head @ 1 do not ferret out ti. 
fugitives.’ 

“Jam going myself, bat you shall have w 
passports, nevertheless.” 

De Montreuil's heart beat high with hop 
The promised papers would not only protect bi 
from the fury of the populace and the spice 
the Commitee ead the Tribanal, but also enab 
him w serve the Leautifel and amiakle Mademse, 
telle Dupree, who had snatched him from the 
swords ef the French soldiers. It was with 4: 
Gewlty that he could restrain his emotion; 
























botwithwandeng the tamult within, be agpeare 
outwardly calu. He delilerasly drew b 
sword—the same with which Virginie had pr 
vided tum—and cabivrited the sanguimary stat 
upon it 
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r feet. Early in the morning Leduc appeared with 
‘\@ trap | some papers. 

“My friend, you are to go to Paris,” he said, 
\inmy | addressing Dupree, with every appearance of 


friendship. “The Committee have appointed you 
confidential agent tothe Revolutionary Tribunal. 
The Committee desire farther instructions con. 
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families have been thrown into prison, who are 
charged with being concerned in a wicked con- 
spiracy to overthrow the leaders of the Republic, 
The Tribunal may wish to have them sent to 


My | Paris, in order to learn the extent of the plot, and 
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You will understand what the Committee expect 
of you by reading these papers. Here are the 
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to the great terror of her father. 

“ What objections have you to marrying Jean?” 
he asked. 

“He’s an assassin, and I prefer death to an 
assassin. My choice is irrevocable. You can 
assist me to’ baffle the wretch, or leave me to my 
fate. Let the voice of nature decide.” 

Virginie spoke with firmness. Her father 
strove in vain to shake her resolution. It was 
finally arranged that they should leave Brussels 
the ensuing night, taking all the money they pos- 
sessed. Dupree was to pretend to start upon his 
journey during the day, but to wait at a certain 
place for his wife and daughter to join him. It 
was believed that the passports with which he 
had been provided, and the ch in which 
he visited Paris, would enable him to take his 
family without suspicion or annoyance. 

Late in the evening Madame Dupree and her 
heroic daughter left the house by the back door, 
and through circuitous and unfrequented ways, 
proceeded to the designated spot. 

Citizen Dupree was waiting them there with a 
carriage and two horses. They entered the 
vehicle, and Brussels was soon left far behind. 
We will not follow them in their journey. By 
frequent changes of horses and rapid travelling, 
they accomplished the distance in less than the 
usual time. The passports and other papers 
secured them entire immunity from unnecessary 
detention and arrest. 

Dapree had a female friend at Paris. Her 
name was Duval; she lived in the Rue Saint 
Florentine. Upon his arrival he proceeded to 
Madame Duval’s, and found to his joy, that he 
could rely on her friendship. He did not present 
himself before the Revolutionary ‘Tribunal. 
The conviction that his mission to Paris was a 
mere pretext to secure his absence from Brussels, 
grew, every day, stronger. His chief anxiety, 
now, was to remain concealed until the reign of 
terror had passed. The star of Robespierre was 
waning. The wise already saw its dimmed lustre, 
and predicted its disappearance from the political 
heavens. He had receded from his colleagues, 
and the leaders of the Revolution were divided 
into factions. A stormy time was evidently ap- 
proaching. Robespi made light of the recent 
victories of the French army, because its move- 
ments had been controlled by men whom he dis- 
liked. The populace were growing weary of 
blood. No one felt safe. Dupree hoped better 
days were near, and flattered himself that he was 
secure in his quiet retreat on the Rue Saint 
Florentine. 

“« Misfortune still follow us,”’ said Mademoiselle 
Dupree, one day. “I have seen the monster 
Leduc. He passed our retreat, and observed the 
house closely.” 

“Let us hope that he has failed to trace you to 
your hiding-place,” replied Madame Daval. 
“Generous friend!” exclaimed Virginie. 
“ You shall not be compromised by sheltering 
us. My parents shall seek a refuge in the country, 
and I will deliver myself up to the Tribunal.” 
“That will but hasten my own destruction, 
for I will go with you,” answered Madame 
Daval, heroically. 

Madame Dupree was ready to faint with terror, 
and avowed her fixed determination to share the 
fate of her daughter, whatever it might be. 
Dapree, who was naturally of a timid disposition, 
now completely aroused by the emergency, show- 
ed a spirit of firmness not unworthy of his daugh- 
ter. All this courage was needed; they were 
arrested and cast into a loathsome prison within 
the space of an hour. Spectacles of horror greet- 
ed them on every hand. Lamentations and 
groans saluted their ears. Tears and despair 
made the place of their incarceration doleful 
beyond description. 

Jean Leduc had the hardihood to visit them; 
he had suficient intluence to have Virginie re- 
moved from her friends and confined in a separate 
cell. Full of horror at his perfidy, she turned 
her face from him and refused to notice him 
otherwise than by scornful silence. 

“‘ Mademoiselle,” he said, “you thought to 
escape me@; but the arms of the Tribunal are 
long ; they can reach the lurking places of royal- 
ists in any part of France.” + 

Virginie did not speak. 

“* Mademoiselle, will you send your friends to 
the guillotine? Say but a single word, and they 
shall return to Brussels in safety.”’ 

Mademoiselle Dupree did not deiga to answer. 
“Tam waiting for you to speak that word.” 
She made a gesture for him to go, withous 
looking at him. 

“Obdurate daughter! Will you, then, kil’ 
thoee who guve you life!” exclaimed Leduc. 














This provoked her beyond endurance. 
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“Monster! you do well to talk of the ties of 
nature—you, whose heart never answered to the 
sweet voice of affection—you, who are dead to 
the finer feelings of hamanity—you, who scoff at 
religion and the aame of God—you, who are but 
a common murderer. Go! your presence 18 
worse than the guillotine.” 

The sordid wretch scewled and winced under 
this sharp rebuke. Brute as he was, he could 
not but admire her spirit and heroism. ; 

“Then you cast away your life? You give 
the gray hairs of your parents to the fatal knife?” 
added Leduc, angrily. 

“Yes; and the sacrifice opens to us the gates 
of Paradise. What is a moment of pain, to the 
daily sight of a moral monster, whose very 
presence brings misery. I thank you, Jean 
Leduc, for the choice of the knife.” 

Leduc left the prisom, muttering threats and 
imprecations. 

We left de Montreuil at the church in Brus- 
sels. We will return to him. He wandered 
about some time, and grewing weary, at length, 
passed the remainder of ¢he night in a house that 
had been deserted by its owners and plundered 
by the Revolutionists. He had scarcely laid 
down to court that repese which he so much 
needed, when two persons entered the dwelling. 
He crept into a closet, and listened to the 
conversation. 

“T have work for you to do,” said one, who 
was no other than Jean Leduc. 

The person to whom he addressed himself, 
declared that he liked work when it was well 
paid for. 

“You krow Dupree ?” Leduc continued. 

“The sexton ?” 

“The same. He isin my way. Besides, at 
heart, he is a counter-revolutionist. You must 
post yourself to-morrow en the Paris road, not 
far from the ruins of the Count de B.’s chateau, 
there to remain until Dupree appears, which will 





be ime in the ft Despatch him. 
Meet me here to-morrow night, and I will re- 
ward you.” ’ 


De Montreuil heard the name of Dupree with 
the deepest anxiety. Dupree was the name of 
his benefactress. Perhaps he should now have 
an opportunity to repay a portion of the debt of 
gratitude that he owed her. This man, he 
doubted not, was the same Leduc of whom Vir- 
ginie had spoken in terms of abhorrence. 

“Be faithful, and bring me some token that 
Dupree has ceased to live,” added Jean; and 
after further admonitions of the same kind, he 
went his way. 

“Comrade!” said Montreuil, graffly, coming 
out of his hiding-place the moment Leduc’s 
footsteps were no longer heard; “I cry halves. 
Such a job is better for two than one. This 
Dupree carries pistols and is watchful.” 

“Who are you?” cried the assassin, striving 
to scan de Montreuil’s features through the 
darkness. 

“Tam one of the people, citizen. Could you 
see my sword, comrade, you would know how I 
have been employed. I was at the battle of 
Fleurus. I helped to rout the allies, and after- 
wards I assisted to drive some refugees from 

their lurking-holes. Long live the Republic! 
Death to the nobility! The sans culottes for- 
ever!’’ cried de Montreuil, with affected zeal. 

The ruffian was deceived. 

“ Well, citizen, I don’t care if you share this 
job with me. It will, perhaps, be safest, on the 
whole. Iam hungry; I will strike a light, and 
we will eat.” 

When he had kindled a fire and Montreuil 
could see his features and general aspect, he 
could scarcely restrain his horror and disgust. 
He boasted of his barbarities and gloried in his 
crimes. The refugee ate with this robber and 
highwayman, and endured his conversation till 
sleep quieted his tongue. Montreuil found it 
impossible to slumber peacefully in the company 
of such an enemy to humanity, and passed a 
troubled night. On the ensuing morning, he 
went with him to the spot where he was to await 
the coming of Dupree. It was a place well 
suited to such adeed. In sight of the melan- 
choly ruins of the once elegant chateau of the 
Count de B——, they secreted themselves. 
Hours elapsed, and Dupree did not appear. 
They spent the entire day there. The object of 
Leduc’s perfidy did not come. At dark, they 
returned to the place where they passed the pre- 
vious night. Citizen Leduc did not meet the 
raftian ashe had agreed, which put him in the 
worst of temper. 

Montreuil was rejoiced that this wicked design 
had failed, though still laboring under apprehen- 
sions for the sufety of the sexton’s daughter. 
Had Dupree appeared as expected, he would 
have slain the assassin and warned the deluded 
sexton of his danger. As it had happened, he 
had been spared the pain of killing a fellow- 
creature. 

Jean Leduc came in the morning, very angry. 

“Dupree has foiled me!” he exclaimed. 
“He has started for Paris with his wife and 
daughter. The papers with which I supplied 
him will secure him an uninterrdpted journey. 

This is the work of his handsome and quick- 
witted daughter. Ah, mademoiselle, you shall 
suffer for this!” 

“Citizen,” said De Montreuil, thoughtfully, 
“if the Duprees have gone to Paris, it will be 
easy to find them.” 

Leduc cast a sharp glance at the speaker. 

“Furnish me with passports, citizen, and I'll 
forfeit my head #f I do not ferret out the 
fugitives.”’ 

“Zam going myself, but you shall have the 
passports, nevertheless.” 

De Montreuil’s heart beat high with hope. 
The promised papers would not only protect him 
from the fury of the populace and the spies of 
the Committee and the Tribunal, but also enable 
him to serve the beautifal and amiable Mademoi- 
selle Dupree, who had snatched him from the 
swords ef the French soldiers. It was with dif- 
ficulty that he could restrain his emotion; but 
notwithstanding the tumult within, he appeared 
outwardly calm. He deliberately drew his 
sword—the same with which Virginie had pro- 
vided him—and exhibited the sanguinary stains 


“T was at Fleurus, citizen, and I was at the 
death of a score of emigrants in the streets of 
Brussels,” he said. 

“Come with me, my friend, and you shall 
have passports,” answered Leduc. 

An hour later, de Montreuil was on his way to 
Paris; but Leduc was in advance, and reached 
there two days before him. When the refugee 
arrived, the terrible police of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal had been let loose upon the unfortu- 
nate Duprees. This filled him with the direst 
apprehensions. He walked the streets contin- 
ually, making such inquiries as he dared, hardly 
giving himself time for needful sleep and re- 
freshment. But the prying researches of malice 
proved more successful than those of friendship. 
Meeting Leduc unexpectedly in the street, de 
Montreuil received the stunning information that 
the Duprees were arrested and lodged in prison. 
The indignation and horror of the refugee were 
such, that he was strongly tempted to draw his 
sword and run the miscreant through the body. 
He stared at Leduc without speaking. He was 
trying to realize that such perfidy existed. 
“Citizen, the news seems to surprise you?” 
said Jean. 

“T confess,” stammered de Montreuil, “ that 
I am surprised. I believed I should be the first 
to discover their retreat. Into what prison are 
they thrown ?” 

“The Conciergerie, adjoining the Palace of 
Justice.” 

It was difficult for de Montreuil to master his 
feelings. Those confined in the Conciergerie 
were destined for the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and never had more than three or four days in 
which to prepare for death, and often less. It 
was always crowded with victims suffering all 
the miseries of a pestilent atmosphere, hunger, 
thirst, and brutal treatment. 

Montreuil was ready to despair. Little short 
of a miracle could save the hapless family. He 
felt the entire helplessness of effort. To appeal 
to the Tribunal, was icsanity. To plead with 
Jean Leduc, was to expect compassion of a 
savage, who had proved himself incapable of 
such a sentiment. 

“I think you would marry Dupree’s daugh- 
ter?” he said, at length. 

“She rejects my overtures. She avows—it is 
not flattering—a decided preference for the Tri- 
bunal and the guillotine,” Leduc replied. 
“Delay her trial as long as possible, citizen. 
The horrors of the Conciergerie may subdue her 
aversion. A few days there will induce her to 
exchange her place for any fate you may dictate. 
Believe me, confinement in the crowded and 
filthy prison will overcome her scruples,” de 
Montreuil answered, anxious to gain time and 
defer the catastrophe as long as possible. Delay 
might afford opportunity for action; or there 
might occur one of those sudden changes in the | 
government that often*decide the destinies of 
political prisoners. 

“Procure me admittance to her, citizen Le- 
duc. I may be able to use arguments that will 
alter her determination.” 

Leduc hesitated. Le was not quite sure that 














Led by Montreuil, they beat down the corps de 
garde, and rushed into the prison. In a few min- 
utes the Duprees were at liberty, and many 
others; but before the merciful work was com- 
pleted, a strong detachment of soldiers arrived. 
The crowd was driven back and pacified with 
the assurance that those who had friends in 
prison should have them restored in a few days. 
As the multitude swayed to and fro, filling every 
street and avenue, they trampled the body of 
Jean Leduc beneath their feet. 

It was the 9th of Thermidor; on the 10th, 
Robespierre went to the scaffold, followed by the 
execrations of the Parisians, and, we might add, 
of the civilized world. 

De Montreuil found an amiable and heroic 
wife in Mademoiselle Dupree. His confiscated 
estates were restored, and France again offered 
him a peaceful home. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE RETURNED. 


BY FANNY E. M.——. 





Welcome, loved one of other days, 
Back to thy native shore; 

Thrice welcome to this trusting heart, 
We meet to part no more. 


You've wandered long in di-tant climes, 
Beneath the scorching sun,— 

With arms outstretched we hail thee now, 
With us remain till life is done. 


Come take my hand within thine own, 
And wander in the grove; 

Where we've spent gay, bright hours before, 
Talking of God and love. 


The moon is up, the sky is clear; 
No gloom hangs o’er the earth ; 
There’s nought to check thy happiness, 
Or quell thy voice-deep mirth. 


Three years have swiftly passed away, 
Since we have met as now; 

T feel thy warm breath on my cheek, 
Thy kiss upon my brow. 


A few short months will give me all 
This earth holds dear for me: 

A fond and loving friend for life; 
And we will happy be. 





[Written expressly for this Establishment } 


OUR GUNNER’S SHOT. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 








Our noble ship lay at anchor in the Bay of 
Tangier, a fortified city in the extreme north- 
west point of Africa. The day had been ex- 
ceedingly mild, with a gentle breeze sweeping in 
from the northward and westward, but towards 
the close of the afternoon the sea-breeze died 
away, and one of those sultry, oven-like atmo- 
spheric breathings came up from the great sun- 
burnt Sahara. Half an hour before sundown 
the captain gave the cheering order for the boat- 
swain to “ call all hands to go in a swimming,” 
and in less than five minutes the forms of our 
hardy tars were seen leaping from the gangways, 
the ports, the bowsprit, and some of the more 





that would be expedient. Besides, Montreuil 
whom he knew by the name of Frelet-—was a 
ger, and appeared in speech and deport- 
ment above his condition. A doubt of his sin- 
cerity had arisen in his mind. 

“You do not answer? Very good. If you 
do not wish my services, reject them,” added the 
refugee. 

“ You shall see her; but, citizen Frelet, be 
careful what you say. I will speak to the corps 
de garde and to the jailor.”’ 

Having procured him admission, Leduc waited 
the result of his visit outside the prison. The 
refugee approached the cell of Mademoiselle 
Dupree with emotions of the deepest sorrow and 
sympathy. So great was his sense of gratitude, 
and so fervent his admiration, that he would wil- 
lingly have purchased her liberty at the sacrifice 
of his own. He could communicate with her 
through an iron lattice, only. He found her 
wonderfully serene. She did not recognize him, 
at first. 

“ Mademoiselle Dupree !” 

She knew his voice and ran to the grating to 
proffer her hand through the iron interstices. It 
was a mournful pleasure to Montreuil to touch 
the tips of her fingers. She had grown so dear 
to him, that the thought of her fate agitated him 
excessively. He could scarcely command his 
voice. There, in the terrible Conciergerie, he 
told his love and received the confession of hers. 
But a few moments were allowed them. Mon- 
treuil was hurried from the Conciergerie in a state 
of mind bordering on distraction, revolving num- 
berless plans for the rescue of Virginie, none of 
-which were practicable. 

To the eager questions of Leduc, his constant 
answer was : 

“‘ She asks a little time for reflection.” 

“She goes before the Tribunal to-morrow!” 
exclaimed Leduc, with an oath. 

“ Miscreant!” cried de Montreuil, “ draw and 
defend yourself!” 

“Traitor! spy!’ exclaimed Leduc. “Help! 
help !” 

As it chanced, they had passed into an ob- 
scure street, and were quite alone. The villain 
drew and fought furiously, but soon fell, covered 
with wounds. 

“Betrayer of beauty, virtue and innocence, 
receive the reward which your.crimes have 
merited !” 

At that instant, de Montreuil heard a great 
oatcry near the Palace of Justice. It sounded 
like an outburst of joy. Sheathing his sword, he 
ran there as fast as he was able. An immense 
crowd had gathered. The people shouted and 
made extravagant demonstrations of pleasure. 
They embraced each other—they made the air 
resound with shouts. 

“ What means this, citizen ?”” Montreuil asked 
of the first person he met. 

“ Robespierre is arrested—he has attempted 
suicide—the Reign of Terror has passed!” 

“Down with the tyrants! Liberty forever! 
To the Conciergerie—to the Conciergerie!” 
shouted Montreuil. 

“To the Conciergerie! Liberate the prisoners 








upon it. 


took their plunge from the arms of 
the lower yards. 

One of the studding-sails had been lowered 
into the water, with its corners suspended from 
the main yard-arm and the swinging-boom, and 
into this most of the swimmers made their way. 
Among those who seemed to be enjoying the 
sport most highly were two of the boys, Tim 
Wallace and Fred Fairbanks, the latter of whom 
was the son of our old gunner, and in a laugh- 
ing mood they started out from the studding-sail 
on arace. There was a loud, ringing shout of 
joy upon their lips as they put off, and they 
darted through the watér like fishes. The sur- 
face of the sea was as smooth as glass, though its 
bosom rose in long, heavy swells that set in from 
the broad Atlantic. 

The ship was moored with a long sweep upon 
both cables,and the buoy of the starboard an- 
chor was far away on the starboard quarter, where 
it rose and fell with the lazy swells like a drunken 
man. Towards this buoy the two lads made 
their way, Fred Fairbanks taking the lead: but 
when they were within about a dozen fathoms of 
the buoy, Tim shot ahead and promised to win 
the race. The old gunner had watched the 
progress of his little son with a vast degree of 
pride, and when he saw him dropping behind, he 
leaped upon the poop and was just upon the 
point of urging him on by a shout, when a cry 
reached his ears that made him start as’ though 
he had been struck by a cannon-ball. 

“A shark! a sharl:!’ came from the captain 
of the forecastle; aud at the sound of these 
terrible words, the meu who were in the water 
leaped and plunged towards the ship. 

Right abeam, at a distance of three or four 
cables’ length, asharp wake was seen in the wa- 
ter where the back fin of the monster was visible. 
His course was for the boys! For a moment the 
poor gunner stood like one bereft of sense, but 
on the next he shouted at the top of his voice 
for his boy to turn. But the little fellow heard 
him not; stoutly the two swimmers strove for 
the goal, all unconscious of the bloody death- 
spirit that hovered so near them! Their merry 
laugh still rang over the waters, and at length 
they both reached the buoy together. 

O, what drops of agony started from the brow 
of our gunner! A boat had pat off, but Fair- 
banks knew that it could not reach his child in 
season, for the shark was too near its intended 
victims ; and every moment he expected to see 
the monster sink from sight—then he knew that 
all hope would be gone! At this moment a cry 
reached the ship that went through every heart 
like a stream of scorching fire—the boys had 
discovered their enemy ! 

* That cry started old Fairbanks to his senses, 
and quicker than thought he sprang to the 
quarter-deck. The guns were loaded and shotted 
fore and aft, and none knew their temper better 
than he. Witha steady hand made strong by a 
sudden hope, the old gunner seized a priming- 
wire and pricked the cartridge of one of the 
quarter guns; then he took from his pocket a 
percussion wafer and set it in its place, and set 
back the hammer of the patent lock. With a 





doomed to death !”” responded the people. 


the heavy gun to its bearing, and then seizing 
the string of the lock, he stood back and watched 
for the next swell that should bring the shark 
within range. He had aimed the piece some dis- 
tance ahead of his mark, but yet a single mo- 
ment would settle his hopes or his fears. 

Every breath was hushed, and every heart in 
that old ship was painfully still. The boat was 
yet some distance from the boys, while the hor- 
rible sea-monster was frightfully near. Suddenly 
the air was awoke by the roar of the heavy gun, 
and as the old man knew that his shot was gone, 
he sank back upon the combings of the hatch 
and buried his face in his hands, as if afraid to 
see the result of his own effort, for if he had 
failed, he knew that his boy was lost! 

For a moment after the report of the gun had 
died away upon the air, there was a dead silence ; 
but as the dense smoke arose from the surface of 
the water, there was, at first, a low murmur 
breaking from the lips of the men—that murmur 
grew louder and stronger, until it swelled toa 
joyous, deafening shout. The old gunner sprang 
to his feet and gazed off upon the water; and 
the first thing that met his view was the huge 
carcass of the shark floating with its white belly 
uppermost—a mangled, lifeless mass ! 

In a few moments the boat reached the daring 
swimmers, and half dead with fright, they were 
brought on board. The old man clasped his 
boy in his arms, and then, overcome by the pow- 
erful excitement, he leaned back upon a gun for 
support. 

I have seen men in all the phases of excite- 
ment and suspense ; but never have I seen three 
hundred human beings more overcome by thrill- 
ing emotion, than on that startling moment when 
first we knew the effects of Our Gunner’s Suor. 
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HINTS FOR MOTHERS 
WHO WISH FOR SICKLY CHILDREN. 


Waen your child is twenty-four hours old, 
employa nurse who will keep up a constant 
treadmill trotting with the little one on her knee, 
and the louder it cries, the faster she will work. 
You can judge something of the infant’s situation 
by imagining yourself in a carriage riding over 
six inch diameter poles. 

Feed it every half hour. If it shows signs of 
uneasiness after eating, give it anise seed tea for 
“wind ;” if it still continues its screams, guess 
it is hungry and feed it again. In this way, you 
can keep it crying from morning till night. 

Have a paregoric bottle on the shelf of the 
nursery, and when you are tired out by its cries, 
make it stupid enough to sleep by pouring a 
dose of the poison into its delicate stomach. If 
it survives this treatment, and in after years 
shows signs of stupidity, give yourself no unea- 
siness by imagining the paregoric had anything 
to do with it. 

Keep it shut up in a hot room day and night, 
and dismiss its nurse if you find the nursery 
window open on a cool morning to “let in a bit 
of fresh air.” Of course, every time you carry 
your child out, it will take cold; but this you 
must not attribute to its being kept away from 
the air, but to its natural delicacy. 

When it sleeps, cover it up, head and all, six 
inches deep in flannel, and sit by its cradle to 
rock it every time the child stirs. The motion 
must be as agreeable to the infant, as a steam- 
boat berth would be to you. However, you may 
succeed in making it dizzy enough to have a 
“good long nap.” 

When the time of “ teething” arrives, you will 
find it has all the troubles baby-flesh is heir to ; 
and if it should survive that critical period in a 
moderate state of health, after all its previous 
treatment, it will be proof positive that it has in- 
herited aniron constitution, that cannot be easily 
broken down. Q IN A CORNER. 





PICKING UP A LADY. 


As a tradesman of Tarascon was recently ata 
late hour going in his gig to Brives, he overtook 
in a desolate part of the road near Puyfort an 
elegantly dressed young woman, who appeared 
greatly fatigued. Astonished to see a female of 
her appearance alone on the highway at such an 
hour, he stopped and questioned her, and she, 
after some hesitation, said in a soft voice: “Ah, 
sir, 1 am very a My husband, in con- 
sequence of a quarrel we happened to have, has 
just flang me out of a post-chaise, and I am now 
going I know not where.” The tradesman said 
she would do well to go to Brives, the nearest 
town, and offered her a seat by his side; but she 
said, with an air of great modesty, that she could 
not think of accompanying a perfect stranger. 
The tradesman, hewever, insisted, and after a 
while, she got into the gig. The conversation 
that ensued soon assumed a tender tone, and the 
tradesman Yentured to press the hand of the lady 
and to take a peep into her face, which, from 
what he thought was modesty, she had kept 
averted from him. He then saw two fierce eyes 
and a rough beard, and the sight struck him 
with terror. After a moment’s reflection, how- 
ever, he let drop his pocket handkerchief into 
the road, and said: ‘‘ Madam, I must stop for a 
moment to pick up my pocket handkerchief; but 
no, my horse is so vicious that I cannot leave 
him. Is it taking too great a liberty to ask you 
to pick up the handkerchief for me?’”’ ‘ Not at 
all, sir,” said the pretended lady, jumping from 
the gig, and at the same moment the tradesmen, 
whipping his horse, drove off as fast as he possi- 
bly could. A basket left by the bandit in the 
gig was found to contain a poignard and two 
pistols.—Courrier de Limoges. 


MARRIAGE EXTRA. 

A sailor boy purloined two or three pies at dif 
ferent times. He was overheard in his whim- 
sical method of repeating the marriage cere- 
mony, thus: 

“| now propose a marriage between Jack 
Bowning and thw pie; if any objection can be 
made to this union, let it now be known, or for- 
ever keep the peace.’ 

On this freak being whispered to the captain, 
he prepared a good rope’s end, and holding it in 
one hand and the boy in the other, said : 

“A union is now proposed to take place be- 
tween this rope and a sailor boy; if any objec- 
tion can be made to this ticklmh match, let it 
now be known, or forever keep the peace.” 

“Captain,” said the boy, “the banas are for- 
bidden ; the parties have not the least regard for 
each other. To make it right, both with one 
voice should be reconciled to be spliced.”’ 

“ Well,” said the captain, laughing, “ you 
may go this time, sirrah, but Jook out next ume 





giant strength the old man swayed the breech of 


how you make love to or marry any of my pies, 
for it is clearly pi-ratical —The (leaner. 


Housetwife’s Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Small Loaves. 

Smal! loaves are preferable to large ones. They are 
likely to be better baked. A popular author on diet and 
regimen has stated that the products of fermentation, 
which are obstructive to digestion, escape more com- 
pletely from a small loaf than from a large one. There 
is, moreover, less necessity for putting the bread into a 
very hot oven, or for keeping it in the oven for so long a 
time as to deprive the outer part of its nutritive qualities 
Bread baked.in small loaves is sweeter to the taste than 
when baked in large loaves; and this is, probably, be- 
cause it is more entirely freed from the products of fer- 
mentation. 





For Insect Bites. 

A correspordent of the Society of Arts in Guatemala 
says glycerine is invaluable for a tropical traveller; a lit- 
tle of it applied to & musquito bite instantly relieves; 
“no scratching and sores on the legs as before; it is per- 
fectly marvellous, and I would not travel on these coasts 
without it now.” 


Mahogany Stain. 

Logwood, two ounces; madder eight ounces; fustic, 
one ounce; water, one gallon; boil two hours, and apply 
it several times to the wood, boiling hot; when dry, 
slightly brush it over with a solution of pearlash, one 
ounce, in water, one quart: dry, and finish off with wax 
or oil tinged with alkanet. 


For Coughs. 

If troubled with a cough, place some water in an open 
vessel In the stove and drop into it when boiling or quite 
hot, a small piece of resin. The evaporation of the water 
will infuse into the atmosphere a healing effect to the 
lungs. 

The Feet. 

Persons liable to headache should be careful to keep 
the feet warm; it is a great preventive. A stone jug 
filled with hot water and wrapped up in flanvel can be 
placed at the feet in the bed at night, to great advantage 
for such persons. 
| A beautiful Cosmetic. 
| An admirable wash is made by bruising blanched bit- 
| ter almonds, one ounce; with bichloride of mercury (cor- 

rosive sublimate) five grains ; and adding by degrees, rose 

water, half a pint. Triturating well, and straining 
| through muslin. 














| 
| To sweeten Bread. 
| It fis not generally known that pure starch added to 
flour, and made into dough, will be partially converted 
into a species of sugar during the process of fermentation 
and baking, and produces sweet, wholesome bread. 





The Fire. 

Cooks are apt to keep up « large and furious fire. This 
is bad for many reasons: it isa waste, to begin with, of 
fuel, and. moreover, nearly all meats are vastly better 
cooked, when the process is accomplished slowly. 


Caged Birds. 

The claws of al) birds confined in cages are apt to grow 
jong and inconvenient. They should be cut once ina 
| while, but not very short. Never draw blood. 


| Making Pickles. 

Of all the modes of pickling, probably that of placing 
the vegetable in cold, strong vinegar is the best. The 
strongest vinegar of white wine is the best and cheapest. 





Eating. 

If persons will but eat slowly, there is little fear of 
over-eating. The appetite will regulate the matter, if you 
will but give it a fair chance. 





Apple Bread. 

The French make a very nice bread of one third apples 
and two thirds flour. The apple should be in warm pulp, 
after boiling, amd the usual quantity of yeast used. 





Straw Matting. 

Straw matting may be nicely cleansed with a coarse 
cloth and salt water; the salt will prevent it from turn- 
ing yellow or being spotted. 

For chapped Hands. 

Powdered camphor, two drachms; white wax, one 
ounce; spermaceti, two drachms; oil of almonds, three 
ounces. Mix, and mould into balls in gallipote. 





| Cheap Gum Arabic. 
| Take the gum exuding from peach trees, dissolve it to 
| water, and you have an article for sticking paper equal 
to the best gum Arabic. 


To clean Tin Covers. 

Boil rotten stone and a small quantity of prepared 
whitening, in sweet oil, for two hours, until it acquires 
i the consistency of cream. 


| Burns. 

| When a child or grown person has slightly burned its 
hands, apply a thin coating of salt to the part. It will 
| draw out the fire. 


Sleep. 

Infants cannot sleep too long; let nature take care of 
itself, and never wake them because you think they hare 
slept long evough. 


For the Teeth. < 
Powdered charcoal will render the teeth whiter than 
| any other known article; it also purifies the teeth. 





Bugs. 
‘Spirits of naptha rubbed into the cracks and joints of 
, & bedstead, is a sure remedy for bugs. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Ulustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now In ite 
TWELFTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year to ite extraordinary popularity 
and uneglalled circulation. it is the of ilias- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Batou’s Pictoriat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

> Itis tifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

i o> itcontains portraits of all noted individuals, male 


ppear among us. 
(> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
| Union and public buildings, north and south 
(> It presents many large and elegant historical engrav- 
ings, of scenes worthy of framing 
| (It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied misceliany. 
co it cannot fail to delight and instructevery member 
| of the fireside where it is « weekly visitor 
(7 The best writers in the country are engaged as 
| regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 
(7 It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 
(> Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities. 
7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 


\' with about one thousand splendid engravings 


7 Thus forming « paper original in its desigu, sede 
favorite in every part of our Union 
TERMS :-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
1 eubscriber, one year 
4 subscribers, * - 
0 “ é3 





“ 


rate, shall receive the tarriecenth copy gratix 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate 
(0 Sample copies sent when desired 
Published cach Sarvapar, M.M. BALLOU, 
No. ZZ Winter Street, Boston, Maas 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
TO VIRGINIA. 





BY JAMES B. MCQUILLAN. 


There are moments in life we may never forget, 
Sweet moments the heart would not wish to erase; 
Be they sunbeams of smiles,.or sighs of regret, 
They linger most welcome in memory’s vase. 


Most welcome the hour that dawned on our meeting— 
Though strangers we parted, as strangers we met— 

Though cold and reserved were the looks of our greeting, 
Yet that is oue moment [ ne'er can forget. 


Beneath thine eye’s glance came a happier feeling, 
Removing the sorrowful past from my heart ; 

That moment the impulse of love was revealing 
How brief was my joy—we met but to part. 


That moment was one of sorrowful pleasure— 
A sunbeam whose shadow still floats round my heurt ; 
A flower that’s fudeless, most dearly I'll treasure, 
Though as strangers we met,‘and as strangers did purt. 


GOD IN EVERYTHING. <2 
O, yet we trust that somehow 
be the final goal of ill— 
To pangs of nature—signs of will, 
Defect of doubt and taint of blood ; 
That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 
‘LENNYSON. 





GREATNESS. 
The generous pride of 
Diadains to weigh too nicely the returns 
Her bounty meets with. Like the /iberal goda, 
From her own gracious nature she bestows, 
Nor stoops to mk reward.—Tuomson. 





GRIEF. 


She grieves sincerely who grieves when alone. 
Marriat 





Domestic Story Department. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 





BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Granp, queenly, regal! these were the fittest 
epithets for thee, O bright and glorious Gertrude 
Walsingham! Surely at thy advent upon this 
cold earth of ours, the sun must have shone more 
brightly and warmly than at other seasons, and 
Nature herself must have called up all her scat- 
tered forces to welcome thee to life and love! 

There was indeed a passing note of joy, trem- 
bling upon human lips, and springing from 
human hearts, when this graceful and lovely 
being was ushered into life. She herself caught 
up the note, and through her innocent and cher- 
ished childhood, she echoed the same song alone. 

Friends worshipped; servants obeyed her; 
the little world of which she was part and parcel, 
breathed nothing but flattery and approbation in 
her ear. Empress of all hearts within her sphere, 
she reigned asoneborntorule. Ah! such power 
in the hands of mortals is dangerous indeed, not 
to those whom they rule, but to themselves. 

Gertrude Walsingham ruled father and 
mother, brother and sister. She was the young- 
est, the beauty, the idol of parents now stricken 
into years. Most natures would have become 
selfish, and she barely escaped seltishness herself 
Perhaps she did not escape it altogether; but in 
her it was so tempered with a sweet surrendering 
of her claims, that all who knew her, begged her 
acceptance of them as a favor to themselves. 

Perhaps, nay, we know that it is not right to 
delegate such power to any mortal hand. Gifts 
of person or manners do not and ought not to 
constitute such power; and the result of such 
delegation always proves the wroug doing. 

But, strong as she was in her ylorious beauty, 
and winning as she was in her enchanting ways, 
Gertrude Walsingham was human, after all; 
and many a simple, lowly maiden, tar less beau- 
tiful, and a thousand times less queenly in her 
temper, might be more safely trusted with the 
hearts and destinies of others, than she. For as 
she passed from her sweet childhood, she found 
her power, and used it relentlessly. Father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, were alike the sport 
of her capricious temper, and the grave and serious 
Rebecca, the eldest of the band, who had helped 
to make Gertrude’s sway over them all, was. now 
her slave. 

If Gertrude’s surpassing beauty hid the more 
serene and beautiful qualities of Rebecca, it was 
the fault of those who wilfully allowed themselves 
to be blinded. Rebecca would have made the 
sunshine and happiness of any,home ; if men suf- 
fered their love of beauty outward, to triumph 
over that of beauty inward, their perceptions must 
have been dull indeed. 

But they appreciated Gertrude after all, as we 
appreciate all the world ; looking at that which 
catches the eye, and not beneath the crust till we 
are forced to by some sorrow or di 


splendid bubble ; and he was ruined by its result. 
Stung almost to madness by the memory of his 
folly, and the treacherous doings of those who 
had counselled him to his ruin, he could not rally 
under the stroke. A few days of severe fever 
left him in an almost hopeless certainty of con- 
tinued insanity. Mrs. Walsingham, never very 
strong minded, sank at once under these repeated 
blows, and in a single month, everything pertain- 
ing to the family was wholly changed. 

The two sons, scarcely old enough to enter 
business for themselves, even if the means had 
not been wanting, were now glad to accept 
subordinate situations; and it was only by the 
exertions of some of Mr. Walsingham’s former 
friends, that aa asylum was provided for his 
shattered intellect, and a shelter in an humble 
family, whose claims for the payment of their 
board were pressing and i diate, for his 
daughters. 

Every one who knew Rebecca Walsingham, 
knew that she, at least, would come out of this 
fiery trial without so much as singeing the hem 
of her garments. She had borne prosperity so 
meekly, that they were prepared to find her with 
a firm and untroubled soul, seeking for the little 
good which might grow out of these adverse cir- 
cumstances, and patiently bearing the load which 
had been placed upon her. 

No one who saw her cheerfully preparing her 
brothers for their new situations, gathering all 
things together for her father’s comfort, as far as 
there could be comfort in his sad state, adminis- 
tering consolation to Gertrude who, bowed down 
and utterly crushed by the overwhelming tide of 
their sorrow, could not bear to do anything but 
weep ; could they have seen the courageous elder 
sister doing all this, they would have acknowl- 
edged her as the angel of the household, instead 
of the beautiful Gertrude. 

And Gertrude saw and admired the way in 
which the gentle sister performed her duty ; and 
after a long struggle with the selfishness which 
flattery and adulation had almost engendered in 
her heart, she, too, came out from her cloud, and 
became a truly heroic and courageous woman, 
able and willing to bear all the burdens which 
might be laid upon her. 

In this hour of her poverty and trial, there was 
an eye that watched her unceasingly but secretly. 
One, too, which would have been turned away 
from her, had her “ pride of place” remained ; 
for its possessor was as proud as herself. 

Waldo Clarendon was a clergyman. Mr. Wal- 
singham attended the church where Mr. Claren- 
don was the curate of a highly distinguished and 
popular preacher. The Rev. Mr. Broadhead 
preached a languid sermon once every Sabbath, 
and Mr. Clarendon performed all pastoral duties 
and filled up all the interstices which his reverend 
principal left blank. The rector was large, burly 
and indolent. The curate was noble, intelligent 
and active. The one had three thousand dollars 
a year, the other had nine hundred. By people 
of the world, they were valued accordingly. Mr. 
Clarendon had long marked the beauty and 
grace of the rich Mr, Walsingham’s daughter. 
In vain he attempted to shut his eyes to her love- 
liness. Every Sabbath afternoon, he glanced by 
the portly figure of the rector, to the Walsingham 
pew. There was Gertrude, beautiful as an angel 
on her knees; and her soft, sweet voice, muking 
the responses, came murmuring to his ear like 
the sound of silver brooks under the pine trees, 
or the song of birds. 

Gertrude had never thought of him. She was 
aristocratic in her tastes and feelings, and would 
no more have ullowed her fancy to wander to a 
poor lover, than she would have worn # poor 
yarment or lived in a poor dwelling. She did 
not see the look which he bent upon her, as she 
went slowly down the church aisle, nor the agony 
of his face as he turned back to the pulpit and 
opened his Bible for comfort and consolation. 
She did not hear the prayer which he uttered, to 





be kept from idols, nor the deep sigh which he | 


breathed when he entered his mother’s lonely 
dwelling, and thought how ill fitted it would be 
for the beautiful Gertrude, with all her refined 
tastes to be gratified, and the luxury of her early 
life to be sustained. 

Had Clarendon but spared a single thought 
from Gertrude, to bestow on the paler and less 
beautiful Rebecca, who sat by her side, intent 
upon his every word, he might have found his 
feelings reciprocated ; for, in truth, she had seen 
Waldo Clarendon only to awaken in the soul the 
first dawning of a tender friendship which, some 
day, might ripen into love, if not chilled by his 
evident coldness. 

He, on his part, was unconscious of all this. 
He had never thought of Rebecca except as 
Gertrude’s sister. It is true, that all’ who bore 
the name of Walsingham, and every surrounding 
of Gertrude, wore the couleur de rose with which 
love invests all things; but farther than that, 
Rebecca’s simple good and ffected man- 
ners, her sweet disposition, and her perfect 








for which the beautiful outside has “no healing 
balm. 

It had been Mr. Walsingham’s desire to jive 
to his daughter a brilliant education. His own 
tastes were more showy than solid aud Gertrude 
readily followed his bent. At sixteen she was 
an adept in all fashionable accomplishments, and 
it was a study to see how admirably she could 
make each one of these form an adjunct to her 
peerless beauty. The harp was fitted to display 
her splendid figure, and the matchless arm thrown 
around it. The voice that issued from those 
coral lips was sweet, but the lips themselves were 
the attraction—so rosy, so beautifully formed, 
80 rich in expression. And so with all things, 
she made them subservient only to her own beau- 
tiful self. 

Gertrude Walsingham should have been born 
among the patricians of the old countries, and not 
in a land where the wheel of fortune is constantly 
going up and down, as in America, where the 
rich man of to-day may be the poor man of 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Walsingham rose one morning in the 
fancied possession of wealth and prosperity. He 
came home at night with only a beggar’s inher- 
itance. Every dollar of his riches had been im- 
prudently risked in a speculation which proved a 





daptation to the situation of a clergyman’s wife, 
never passed his mind. 

When the sad reverse in Mr. Walsingham’s 
situation occurred, Mr. Clarendon called, but 
found him incapable of any effort at conversation ; 
and feeling diffident and embarrassed, he made 
none with his daughters except the merest com- 
mon-place. But never had Gertrude’s beauty so 
completely filled his eye and heart, as on that 
occasion, when all the pride and selfishness drawn 
out of her for the time, by these repeated blows, 
she sat subdued and humble before her sorrow. 
How did he long to take this broken lily to his 
hears of hearts, and bid her find refuge in his 
strong love, which he would so lavish upon her 
if she would but permit it. He did not even 
look at the dove-like eyes of Rebecca that silent- 
ly perused his face, but found no answer to her 
deep scrutiny. 

No selfish motive influenced Waldo Claren- 
don now. His worst enemy could not have said 
that he ever wooed the rich man’s daughter. He 
had kept aloof in the hour of her prosperity, and 
only came to her when sorrow had begun to fold 
its wings above her. 

But Gertrude never thought of him at all ; or if 
she did, it was only to mark how her sister's 
eyes dwelt upon his face, and to wonder at their 
dwelling there. 





“Is Miss Walsingham in?” he inquired at the 
house of John Martin, where the young ladies 
resided. The child who came to the door, thought 
only of Rebecca, and conducted him to the quiet 
morning room where she sat with her work. 

There was mutual embarrassment, for he had 
expected only to see Gertrude ; and for her, she 
had just been too deeply thinking of him to have 
blushed less than she did. There came an awk- 
ward pause, after the first greetings were over. 
He did not even inquire for Gertrude ; but sat in 
mute expectation of her entr. She came at 
last, and he was thankful to the little child who 
called Rebecca from the room. 

Clarendon had wrought up his mind to this in- 
terview with Gertrude; and had promised him- 
self that it should lead to many more, or it 
should be the last. He unfolded his errand, 
received a peremptory refusal, unsoftened by a 
single expression of regret, and was away, walk- 
ing rapidly over the hills, before the first keen 
pang had time to dissolve itself into a single word. 

Smarting under the mortification, he asked 
leave of absence from his pastoral duties for a 
few weeks; and a friend gladly supplied his 
place. Wandering among the rocks that guarded 
the home of his childhood, he met with the pastor 
who had baptized him in his infancy. The old 
man was smitten in years, and needed more 
efficient help than he had yet received in his 
labors. The church and congregation felt, too, 
that he needed it, and before many weeks, the 
young pastor was as a younger brother—a stay 
and staff to the feet of the aged Christian, The 
rector of the church where he had ministered, 
reluctantly gave him up, for since Clarendon had 
been with him, Doctor Broadhead had enjoyed 
almost perfect immunity from pastoral labors. 

Here Clarendon hid his griefs in his own 
bosom. His pensive countenance was taken as 
a mark of ill health, and no one suspected his 
inward sorrow. 

Years passed, and the young pastor was falling, 
before his time, into the sear and yellow leaf. 
Bachelor habits had become long confirmed, and 
he had settled down to them without an effort to 
come up into the once coveted dignity of a married 
life. 

Mrs. Clarendon, mild and meek as a morning 
in spring, presided over herson’s household, with 
a care and assiduity that left him nothing to 
regret in the way of attentions; and the single 
ladies of his parish had long since resigned all 
hope of conquest over their pastor. A few brief 
words were sometimes spoken in his presence, 
respecting the Walsinghams, by those who found 
him out in his new situation, but even these 
failed, after a time, and their names had no me- 
morial, save the one sad one which still stood 
painfully as a monument to sorrow in his heart. 

“I would give anything to know why you were 
never married, Waldo,”’ said Mrs. Clarendon to 
her son, one evening when they were talking 
over a wedding they had lately attended. A 
blush flitted over the usually pale face of the pas- 
tor, as he said: 

“ What other reason do I need, dear mother, 
than that we two should mutually take care of 
each other ?” 

“ A good reason, my son; but not conclusive 
in this case. Our mutual conditions have not 
yet required us to devote ourselves wholly and 
entirely to each other; and I shall expect you to 
enter upon the duties of life soon, unless you can 
give good reason why you should not.” 

“ Are the duties of life, marriage ?” 

“Certainly, where there is nothing to prevent. 
‘God setteth the solitary in families.’ I know of 
nothing more beautiful than this view of the mar- 
riage relation.” 

Clarendon sighed heavily. 

“You have roused up the sleeping memories of 
the past, dear mother,” he said, atlength. “My 
heart acquits me of all bitterness towards any 
human being, but certain it is, that the trying 
ordeal through which I once passed, is sufficient 
to protect me from another such mortification.” 

He related his early disappointment to the 
sympathizing mother, who felt for his slightest 
pang, and regretted most earnestly that she had 
called up any painful remembrance. 

“Think no more of this, Waldo,” she said, 
affectionately. ‘‘ Come, we must make a call on 
your new parishioner, who comes to church so 
closely veiled. Jane Delavan tells me that she 
is a widow by the name of Meredith, and that 
she lives in the small house beyond the bridge, 
with an invalid father and sister. Had we not 
better call ¢” 

“Certainly, dear mother. I can perform all 
these minor ‘duties of life,’ if I am debarred 
from others. Get your shawl, and we will go 
now. It will bea pleasant walk for you across 
the little bridge.” 

Mrs. Meredith was at home, and would be 
with them in a fewmoments. When she appear- 
ed, it was with a graccful dignity, with which 
Mrs. Clarendon was perfectly charmed. Their 
hostess begged excuses for her father and sister. 
They were sad invalids, she said, and unwilling 
to see strangers. The call was pleasant, but 
brief, and mutual invitations were given and 
received. 

All night, Clarendon was troubled by the 
memory of Mrs. Meredith’s eyes. They were so 
very like those which he once loved to look upon, 
and he could not sleep because they resembled 
and recalled them so forcibly. Fur some days, 
he dwelt upon the strange resemblance, which, 
however, no other part of the face brought to 
mind ; and unconsciously he found himself repeat- 
ing his pastoral visit at the house beyond the 
bridge, before strict etiquette would actually 
warrant its repetition. 

Mrs. Meredith again received him. Her pale 
face had a barely perceptible flush when she en- 
tered the room, but Clarendon’s was crimson. 

“ Pardon me, madam,” he at length faltered 
out, “if I ask you, was your name Walsingham ?” 

“Tt was.” 

“There were two sisters, Rebecca and Ger- 
trude, were there not *”” 

“IT am Gertrude, but may I, in turn, ask who 
it is that thus questions me?” 

“ Certainly. I am Waldo Clarendon.” 

And so these two met, after long years of sep- 
aration, both detecting a faint resemblance, yet 





neither daring to trust it. They met as only 
they can meet who have had sorrow and suffer- 
ing, and have learned how very dear it is to 
share it with another. Together they watched 
the declining days of the father and sister, and 
when all was over, Clarendon took the tearful 
woman to his own home and bade her be comfort- 
ed. Through that sorrow and those tears, he 
saw nothing but the radiant being who had once 
troubled his life, and who came to him like an 
angel of light to bless his future. 

The blessing of humility had come to Ger- 
trade through much tribulation; and she bowed 
her queenly head before its stern and severe dis- 
cipline, as the lily bows before the storm. One 
true heart had made her happiness for a few 
brief years, and now she came with fond and 
loving spirit to bless the home of him whom she 
had once so painfully wounded. 


‘** Love brings 
A sunshine for the dreary 
With allour strife sweet rest hath wings 
To fold o'er hearts a weary. 
The sun in glo hy a » god, 
Climbs up to ‘s bosom, 
The flowers upon the j Jeweiled sod 
In sweet love lessons blossom— 
As radiant of immortal youth . 
beauty as an Eden.” 





ROMANTIC STORY, 


A Bayonne newspaper has the following strange 
paragraph: “A man still in the flower of his 
age, and appearing to suffer from a severe wound, 
arrived in this town a few days ago by the steam- 
er from Santander ; he was accompanied by an 
old Malay servant,of a doppardolereh complexion. 
The appearance of the two was very ular, 
and the master seemed a prey to exivecee antnens, 
after a very short stay, they both went to a vil- 
lage in the environs, where the master is to be 
cured of a wound which he has received. It ap- 
pears from a ey journal that this personage, 
who is a M. R. de , of French descent, but 
born in mato, recently fought a duel in the 
neighborhood of Santander with Sir Harry S——, 
an officer of the fleet of the East India Company, 
and that he killed his adversary on the spot, but 
was severely wounded himself. It appears also 
that at the time of the opium war against China, 
he, being also an officer in the East Indian fleet, 
was — of having engaged in a piracy he 
was ordered to repress, and was consequently ill 
regarded by his colleagues. An offensive epithet 
having been applied to him, he challenged the 
offender, and killed him. The brother of the ad- 
versary then called out ” de G——, but the 
brother also was killed. de G— subse- 
quently had some strange saeanions which led 
to repeated duels. Thus, counting the duel near 
Santander, M. de G— ‘has killed no fewer than 
four men. Having visited Mexico, M. de G—— 
fell in with the late Count Raousset de Boulbon, 
and that person strongly pressed him to take part 
in his expedition to conquer some of the provinces 
of Mexico, but he refused. in his book, Count 
de Boulbon gives a description of the person of 
M. de G——, which is quite that of a hero of 
romance ; and speaks with admiration of the 
bravery which he displayed in duels. He says 
also that as that gentleman always avoided talk- 
ing of naval subjects, he had never been able to 
ascertain whether or not he had ever really been 
a pirate. Itis said that ghe stranger, after being 

cured of his wound, intends to enter the Convent 
of the Chartreux at Grenobie ”’ 


Floral Dcpartment. 


(Prepsred expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
Willow! in thy breezy moan, 
I can hear « deeper tone; 
Through thy leaves come whispering low, 
Faint sweet sounds of long ugo, 
Willow! sighing willow! 








Violet Culture. 

The pansy, or violet, is of easy cultivation, but difficult 
to keep from year to year. It may be raised from seeds 
and bloomed in a few months, and an endless variety of 
color, marking and texture, may thus be produced. 
Choice kinds, either selected from the seed beds or pro- 
cured from the floriste, are seldom bloomed more than 
once, unless by skilful management, or in a favorable 
locality. Seeds sown in August, in the open border, will 
come up readily in a few weeks. The seeds should be 
slightly covered with fine soil, if covered at all, as half 
the seeds sown rot in the ground, from being covered too 
deeply. As soon us they expand the second set of leaves, 
they should be planted out in beds, in lines, from eight 
to ten inches asunder. If the seed has been carefully 
saved from good kinds, an interesting display will be the 
result; and the raising of new varieties is a labor of 
peculiar interest. 

Flowers---New and Old. 

The folly of gardeners is the eagerness with which old 
favorites among flowers are deserted for new ones. To- 
day they are at the feet of a dahlia; to-morrow there is 
no beauty like a pansy, and both are presently deserted 
for a cineraria. Cape plants were once the rage; a 
brunsvigia, or an ixia, or  protea, were standing toasts ; 
to possess such fair objects was the height of man’s am- 
bition. But in « few years these were thrown aside, and 
New Holland beauties supplanted them, to be succeeded 
by the flaunting, or shy and delicate, natives of South 
America. Marigoids and cand) tufts, love-lies-bieding, 





globes and balsams, htlies and k: , daisies 
and dittany, persicarias aud prince's- Seat iupine, tri- 
colors aud marvels-of- Peru, fl an t-sult 





are all pretty much by-gones: and the seme may be ala 
of ho:ly-hocks aud the tamiiy of asters. 





The Ivy. 

By « little management the ivy may be made to cling 
perfectly. Whenevera branch grows without attaching 
itself to the wall, cut off the loowe part close to a leaf be- 
neath which the attachment is perfect. Continue this 
process tiil the wall is covered, and always afterwards cut 
away all hanging branches, or by the force of the wind 
they will detach others beside themselves. When the 
ends of growing ivy lose their hold, they are never still 
sufficiently long to be able to attach themselves; but by 
cutting away to the potnt of contact, they are ennbled to 
Proceed tw the uew yrowth, and thus hold fast. Cut off 
the hanging branches as soon as seen. 





Hedges. 

The buckthorn is a suitable plant for hedges. The 
insects will not touch it, and it is remarkably hardy; it 
will bear auy climate and soil, is very thrifty in its growth 
and has great longevity, and is very easily propagated. 
It takes five or six years from the seed to yet » hedge to 
maturity, and will have cost at the end of thesixth year, 
ineluding cost of plants, cultivating, etc., at the rate of 
about seventy-five cents a rod. 





Plowers from Bulbous Roots. 

Put quicklime into a flower pot till it is rather more 
than half full; fill up with good earth; plant your bulbs 
in the usua! manner; keep the earth slightly damp. The 
heat given out by the lime will rise through the earth, 
which will temper its fierceness; and in this manner 
beautful flowers may be obtained at any season. 

Potted Plants. 

When potted plants are placed in the ground, some 
earth should be drawn up about the stems, so as to form 
scone to lead off the excess of moisture, and very few 
plants that have been housed during the winter will 
stand the full sun in early spring and summer, therefore 





the warmest exposures should not be selected for them. 





i nd Sy — 
* Ab!” rep! lady ng him a ~~ Tee 
boy, you are so civil.” 
To which the urchin quickly replied : 
e ; . 


SARA AAAS SA ASA SRR 


“ ‘we th: ., 2 acichS 
ye knowed,” said Mrs. Sniggietrite. «One never gitss 
minnit’s peace of ‘em. there's our Tom a ie 
stones and breakin’ in o’ their winders. Then 
eS a-callin’ on ‘em names, an’ settin’ igs atten 
heels when they come home’ a - And the 





critturs out there in the pasta Ag everiaatia’ A 
the bars into their tater ra t with one 

and ano’ I'm gettin’ pesky tired on A 
sha’n’t feel a six-pen ‘orth o ie come ine ay Sa 
Gn o telbituy tek hee thay bem ’ 





ea a flook, “ 
cared Vneme © tetotaiee—gou Rave been drinking 
in to-day. 
‘Do you never take @ wee drop yourself, sir?’ inquired 


ohn. 
«“ Ah, but, John, you must look at your circumstances 
and mine.” 


“ Verra true,” quoth John; “ but, sir, can you tell me 
how the streets of Jerusalem were kept sae clean?” 

** No John, I cannot tell you that.” 

“ Weel, sir, it was just because every one keepit his own 
door clean!” replied John, with an ef of triamph. 

Seerecereeeecenerrs 

Col. Benton was asked the other take a cracker 
and sls of wine tte house of «end 

*Unleaven bread, » said the colonel. “Sir, un. 
leaven bread, sir—the word cracker is not to be found 
either in the Scriptures orin any of my works. It is 
unleaven bread, sir, from levare, Latin to lift, or phil 
and wn—not, and Shsoe brad baked meat, sir,— sigul ‘ying 
a species of bread that has not been raised,sir. Yes, sir, 
thank you, sir, I will have one or two pieces, sir, ot 

unbleaven bread, sir.” 


NNR N RN ek ek en ees 


Abernethy sent for by an inn who had a 
quarrel with hiss an who had scored face with hee 
80 that man was bleeding — much dis- 
ured. Dr. ‘Abernathy, admonishing the offender, 


bes Madam, a re you not ashamed of pone ly to treat 
your hesband thus—the husband, who head of wm 
your head, in fact? 

‘* Well, doctor,” urned the virago, “ 


may I not scratch be own hes 


Children are inquisitive bodies— for instance : 
“ What does ‘cleave’ mean?”’ 
“Tt means to unite together.” 
* Does John unite wood when he cleaves it?” 
‘* Hem, well it means to separate.” 
“ Well, father, does a man separate from his wife when 
he cleaves to her "y 
am” hem, don’t ask so many foolish questions, 
My wife tells the truth three times a day, remarked a 
jocose old fellow, at the same time canting a very pg 
chie vous glance at Rees eat tent nthe morning, 
says—‘O, dear, get OP don’t want to.” 
After breakfast s he edd ell, YT euppeee T must go to 
work, but I don’t want to;” and and she goes to say 
1 have been fussing all day, and haven't done 
anything.” 
RNA een en een cannes 
A PAMILY DUET. 
“0, bn daughter, whistle, and you shall have a 


«1 never whistled in my life, and I cannot whistle now.” 
“oO, we daughter, whistle, and you shall have a 


“T never sor waletiod in my life, but I'll whistleif I can.” 


Decency is a matter of latitude. In Turkey a man with 
tight pants on is dso great a vulgarian that he 
is not tolerated in respectable society. To spit in pres- 
ence of un Arab is to make the acquaintance of his 

is low who 
it of fried candles. In this coun- 
pe A Ahapaned apace qneer tpl mech gWhnal and live 

thin their means. 

Our country friends usually get a good deal of fun out 
of their eleetion of hog reeves at their annual town meet- 
ings; but they more than they asked for when they 
pom one Mr. Shote to that office, who got up and ex- 





. The wisdom of this town must be 


confessed, 
Tboey chose one Shote to govern all the rest. % 


How to Oure a Cough.—*‘ Well, Bridget, did you put 
the blister on your chest as I told you, and did it 
rise?” 


* Och, mistress dear, niver a chist did I have to put it 
on, but shure, ina’am, | have a hair trunk, and I stuck 
it on to that, but sorry a rize did it riz; bot, ma'am, it 
tak off ivery bit of the hair as shure as di ‘m a sinner!” 


(Stranger to little boy)—Well, my little son, aint you 

Jost? 

Bi ec boy stepping back and eyeing the strauger)— 
ik here, mister, familiar 


don’t be so if you please, I 
- not unprotected (laying | his hand on a revolver); you 
must Tamag 





ewe wee eee ween s 


Mr. Moore comforted on the receipt, from his tady 
love, ‘of this iietle Mooreish ballad 
‘* Take courage, man! don’t droop and sigh, 
And your lone star deplore 
Tis true I have a dozen beaux, 
Yet I have room for Moore.’’ 
A Rev. gentleman, aaaaiiendien, thus recommended 
acertain compound : 
** I continued on using it, and by the time I had taken 
five bottles I found myselfcompletely cured, after having 
brought so near the gates of death by means of your 
invaluable medicine.” 


RANA AAA nn nnn cans 


“T should mightily like a drive out,” * sald a dandy tos 
man on seving an elegant 





the street 
* Should oe Lg man retorted. ‘Well, get inte 
and I'll engage they will quickly drive you 
out!” 


Smith made an asrertion to Jones. Jones replied that 
it was a contended * ee story.” —Smith first stared, 
and then blandly requested Jones to be kind enough to 
place his syllables nearer together upon the next ocea- 
viou. Very proper caution. 


Mre Ayan in sien over 1 the advertisenents lately, 
aw ** Radical Cures.’ 
“Well,” * said ‘she, * * I'm glad if t have got a way to 


cure ther» radienix for they have been turning the world 
upside down ever sivee I was « gal.’ 





THE FLAG OF ou R t NON. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long Rosey mare and well knewn weekly paper, 
after eleven years presperity and popularity 
as bonmene m** hegmaehel weed” tem Lickos te Cale 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town amd 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


use 

(> It is just sach o as any father, brother or 
friend es introduce | to the family circle. 

i> It is printed on the finest satin-curtaced paper, with 
new ahi and in « nest and besutiful style 

it is of the mammoth size, yet contains no sdver- 

PA Berd in ite eight super-royal pages. 

OF It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
nea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 

Or It in carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
sixteen years of editorial experience in Boston 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
esting pages not one vulgar word or line 

07 It numbers among its regular contributors the 
ters in the country. 


tha: 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 
creepy ta the young on te 
quiring spirit, and add to store of know! 
Fj I polities 


popular « frvorite throughout the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 





one panes 
rate, shail receive the thirteenth copy gra: 
A ta reves cyt the paper to 

















































THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: 


—on, THE— 


RED CROSS AND THE CRESCEN” 


A Story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGR. 


[continvep.] 


CHAPTER VII. 


AN ERRAND OF CHARITY. THE FORTUNE-T- 
LER'S STORY. 


Ons cold drizzling forenoon, a dreary eple 
in the golden poem of summer, Susan and M 
Bligh issued from their father's door, the e! 
sister carrying a small hand basket. They 
plainly attired in walking dresses, and » 
bound, not on a pleasure excursion, but on 
mission of charity. Indefatigable in good wor 
the two sisters were quite as well known in 
abodes of poverty and sickness, as in the, 
circles of fashion. They made it a business 
search out cases of want, and to administer 
lief with promptitude and kindness that m 
their benefits doubly acceptable. Few there 
among the fortunate of earth who know hor 
deal with the humble poor; how to dispense 
lief without appearing to bestow patronage. 
the two sisters belonged to this choice few. 

Their present purpose was to visit a sick « 
woman in Richmond Street. A brisk walk 
fifteen minutes brought them to her door, ‘T 
entered without knocking, and, passing up 
old-fashioned staircase, entered a chamber o 
second floor, and found its occupant, Mrs. Jo 
a tall, thin, and haggard personage, sitting u 
an old-fashioned arm-chair and bending ov. 
fire of chips, that blazed upon the hearth, 
diffused a warmth which the chill east wind 
dered grateful. The harsh features of the . 
valescent relaxed the moment she gazed or 
smiling young faces that confronted her. 

“ My dear young ladies !” she exclaimed, » 
genuine cordiality, and not atouch of whi: 
sycopbancy in her manner, “this is railly 
of you—to come to see a poor old cretur like 
on such a day as this, You've railly: fot 
sunshine along with you, and made my + 
bright all of a euddint.” 

“And how do you find yourself today 1” 
ed Susan, as she and her sister took seats. 

“O,a heap better. The doctor wont call 
onless I send arter him, and I shan’t do that 

hurry.” 

“ We saw him yesterday,” said Susan—" 
he says you need no more medicine—but 
erous diet—some wine and chicken.” 


“ Wine and chicken for the like of me!” >. 


the old woman. 


“ But we have brought both,” said Suran 
ting down her basket. 

“ Well, I declare! I don’t know what I +t 
a done without you—a poor lone eretur like 
You’ ve been like dartersto me—I'm eure. ¢ 
upon a time—but no matter—no mateer {"" 
stopped short, and gazing on the fire, rocked 
self to and fro, as if struggling with some int 
trouble. 

“You are not unwell again!” ssid Mary 
tone of alarm. 

“No, no—only « passing twinge—I'm | 
now. I hope I shan’tsay nothin’ to distarh 
What's the use?—let bygones be bygones. 
no use rakin’ up the past. “Taint no good 

After rocking herself to and fro, a few min 
gazing inthe fire, she saddenly wheeled her. 
round to the tabic, while « bright smile pa 
over her withered features 

“I tell you what, young ladies,” she 
opening « drawer and rummaging in it—* 
do a little suthin’ fur you w show my good 
at least. I'll toll your furtive.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Susan, laughing 

“Ah, you may call it nonsense,” said 
woman, shaking hor head gravely —‘ 
you there’s more in it than you think. 
wiser heads than yourn and mine think so. 
told many a fortin in my day that has com 
Nobody teached me—I found it out m 
Didn't I tell Richard, the fisherman, pears 
that he'd be drownded one of these days 
I did, and he was drownded in # eqaa!l! of 
Shirley. What do you think of that’ 

“Why, that of a handred guesses, rom 
“ Aud the chancer 


“Tol’able expensive rm 


tout 


come true,” said Mary 
in so dangerous « life a» « fieherman +, th 
will meet the poor fellow's fete you spoke of 

“Now prey don't you go for w under 
my trade,” said Mre. Jones. “ It’s ali thas) 
me out.of the pour house.” 

By thie time she bad prodaced « greasy 
of cards, and was shafling them indastrix 
“Hamor the poor old thing!” whi, 








